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Planted Acreage Up In 1994 

Farmers across the U.S intend to in- 
crease planted acreage of most major 
field crops in 1994 t according to 
USDA's Prospective Plantings report 
released March 3 1 . TotaJ grain and oil- 
seed area is indicated up about 6 million 
acres from last year's planted area— to 
259.8 million acres, Prospectivecorn 
planted area is up 7 percent to 78.6 mil- 
lion acres, in response to a tower ARP 
and higher prices. Intended soybean area 
is reported up 3 percent to 61.1 million 
acres. U S. cotton and rice producers re- 
port increases of 3 and 13 percent in their 
1 994 acreage — a response to high prices 
and strong domestic and export demand. 

Wheat is the only major field crop ex- 
pected to show lower planted acreage in 
1994 — down about I percent from last 
year to 71. 5 million acres. Acreage for 
both winter and spring wheat (excluding 
durum) is expected to be down slightly. 

U,S + producers are also expected to ex- 
pand acreage of several specialty crops in 
1994. Higher prices and larger expected 
exports to Mexico are behind a 4-percent 
increase for dry bean acreage in 1994. 
Expansion of sugarbeet production and 
steady-to-rising prices have lifted sugar- 
beet value above sugarcane in recent 
years, and sugarbeet acreage in 1994 is 
expected to be the largest since 1976. 

Seeds of Trade 

For the first time in over two decades, 
U.S. seed exports are expected to show 
an annual decline when the 1993/94 mar- 
keting year ends in June. Behind this 
year's drop in seed exports are major 
changes in agricultural policy and pro- 
duction in the I990*s by two top import- 
ers — the European Union (EU) and 
Saudi Arabia. Changes in EU commod- 
ity support prices for soybeans and cuts 
in Saudi Arabia's wheat subsidies have 
contracted the markets for these two ma- 
jorU.S. seed exports. 
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Growth in US. exports of planting 
seed— mostly field crop, vegetable, and 
grass seed — has been especially rapid 
during the last decade, with foreign sales 
of US. seed rising from $323 2 million 
to $690.8 million between marketing 
years 1983 and 1992. For 1994/95. US. 
seed exports will likely resume their 
steady increase, as seed demand in other 
parts of the world offsets the impacts of 
policies in Europe and Saudi Arabia, 

Bigger Role for FCS? 

With agriculture no longer the dominant 
industry in rural areas, the Farm Credit 
System (FCS) is seeking to expand its 
lending authority. FCS authority cur- 
rently includes lending to primary agri- 
cultural producers and cooperatives, 
farm-related businesses, buyers of moder- 
ate-priced homes in rural communities, 
export customers, and certain rural utili- 
ties. PCS would like to broaden its 
authority in serving these markets, and 
to expand into financing rural nonfarm 
enterprises. 

New Rules for Seafood Safety 

A nationally mandated seafood safety 
system recently announced by the Food 



and Drug Administration (FDA) is 
designed to strengthen safety standards 
as well as to enhance consumer confi- 
dence in seafood products. U.S. seafood 
consumption has fallen in recent years, 
due partly to declining relative prices for 
poultry and red meat, but also because of 
safety concerns. 

To address safety concerns, the FDA is 
proposing to use a Hazard Analysis Criti- 
cal Control Point system (HACCP) to 
bolster its seafood safety program. 
HACCP — a system of safety controls 
that focuses on prevention of product 
contamination at strategic points in the 
production and marketing process — 
would be added to FDA's current inspec- 
tion regimen. The FDA published its 
seafood safety proposal in the Federal 
Register on January 28; the public com- 
ment period will run through May 3 1, 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade supports the HACCP system, as 
many countries move toward HACCP- 
based standards for domestic and im- 
ported seafood. For the U.S. — the 
world's largest seafood exporter — imple- 
mentation of HACCP would help keep 
domestic products competitive on the 
world market. 

Smarter Pest Control 

Over hatftfie nation's fruit, vegetable, 
and major field crop producers are apply- 
ing some level of integrated pest manage- 
ment (IPM), according to USDA's first 
comprehensive national study of pest 
control methods. The new study, based 
on several ongoing surveys that began in 
1991 , measures the extent of IPM adop- 
tion for over 50 US, crops. The IPM 
approach includes biological and other 
nonchemical pest control strategies as 
well as a more efficient use of pesticides 
through pest monitoring. The new 
USDA study indicates that pest monitor- 
ing for all crops, and crop rotation for 
com, are among the most widely prac- 
ticed IPM strategies, and the use of bene- 
ficial insects is among the least widely 
practiced 
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Field Crops 
Overview 

Domestic Outlook— 
1994 Planting Intentions 

U. S. farmers intend to plant 7 percent 
more corn, 3 percent more soybeans, 
and 3 percent more cotton in 1994 than 
last year, according to USDA *s March 
1994 Prospective Plantings report Total 
food grain, feed grain, and oSseed pro- 
spective area is expected to rise 6 mil- 
lion acres, to 2598 million 

Released March 31. the Prospective 
Plantings report is USDA's first survey- 
based indication of farmers' acreage 
intentions for 1994 spring-planted crops, 
and revises earlier estimates of 1994 win- 
ter wheat plantings. The report reflects 
producers' intentions as of the first 2 
weeks in March, arjd is based on a sur- 
vey of 70,000 operators. USDA is releas- 
ing the first official production and 
consumption projections far US- and 
global 1994/95 crops on May 10. 



U*S* com area is expectedup 7 percent 
in 1994, but still below earlier expecta- 
tions- Higher prices this year, and a 0- 
percent ARP compared with 10 percent 
in 1993, are behind the expanded area. 
In the Corn Belt, com plantings are ex- 
pected up more than 9 percent, with 
smaller increases in the Southern Plains 
and Southeast, Futures prices for new- 
crop soybeans and corn in February and 
early March were critical in influencing 
the planting intentions reported by many 
producers. While totaJ prospective corn 
planted area is up substantially from last 
year — to 78.6 million acres — only in 
Nebraska is acreage expected to reach a 
record. 

Com planting in the ILS< generally pre- 
cedes soybean planting, making soy- 
beans a fallback crop for would-be com 
producers who find fields too wet to 



plant early in the season. Field condi- 
tions during April — when nearly 40 per- 
cent of the com crop is usually planted — 
were favorable for com planting. 

Soybean planted area is expected to rise 
3 percent in 1994 t in response to the cur- 
rent season's higher prices. After four 
consecutive years of season-average 
prices in the range of $5 56-S5.74 per 
bushel, the 1993/94 season-average price 
is expected to rise to $6.40-$6.5Q. 

Stagnant prices had locked soybean 
planted area in the range of 59. 1 to 59.4 
million acres for the 1991-93 crops. 
Higher soybean prices this year are likely 
to push 1994 plantings to 61-1 million 
acres. Prior to the release of the Prospec- 
tive Plantings report, most analysts 
expected 1994 soybean acreage to be 
around 60 million acres, based on 



Midwest Corn and Soybean Acreage To Rebound 







Com planted area 






Change 






1992 


1993 


1994 


1992-93 1993-94 






- - - Million ac&$ 




- 


- Percent 




Iowa 


13.20 


12.00 


13.10 


-9 




9 


llinois 


1120 


10.50 


11.50 


S 




10 


Nebraska 


8.30 


800 


8.40 


-4 




5 


Minnesota 


720 


6.30 


6-80 


■13 




8 


South Dakota 


3.60 


3.35 


3.70 


-12 




10 


Wi soon sin 


3.90 


3.40 


3.60 


-13 




6 


Missouri 


2.50 


220 


2.50 


*12 




14 


Kansas 


1,85 


2.00 


2.15 


8 




8 


North Dakota 


1.00 


0.78 


0.90 


-22 




15 


AIL states 


79.34 


73.32 


78.63 


-8 




7 








Soybean planted area 






Change 






1992 


1993 


1994 


1992-93 1993-94 






Millionacres 




- 


- Percent 




llinols 


9.50 


9.10 


940 


-4 




3 


Iowa 


8.15 


8.50 


8.90 


4 




5 


Minnesota 


SJ5G 


5.40 


560 


-2 




4 


Missouri 


4.30 


420 


4.20 


*2 







Nebraska 


2.50 


2.60 


2.70 


4 




4 


South Dakota 


2,30 


1.80 


225 


-22 




25 


Kansas 


1,90 


1,95 


2.00 


3 




3 


Wiscoosn 


075 


061 


0.72 


-19 




18 


North Dakota 


0.70 


0.60 


0.68 


-14 




13 


All steles 


59.13 


59 36 


61.12 


4 




3 



Source: 1994 Prospective PiarWngs. USDA. 
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relatively high corn prices and a large ex- 
pected increase in corn acreage. 

In the Corn Belt, soybean area is ex- 
pected to total 3 J .7 million acres, the 
largest since 1982, Plantings in the Lake 
States are expected to be a record 7.8 mil- 
lion acres. Record plantings are pro- 
jected for Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, However, soybean acreage in the 
South is expected lobe 12-3 million 
acres in 1 994, down from 12.4million 
last year. 

The regional distribution of acreage has 
significant implications for national aver- 
age yields. Record yields have been set 
in recent years as soybean acreage has re- 
concentrated in the higher yielding areas, 
principally the Corn Belt, and away from 
the lower yielding South. Indications are 
that this trend will continue in 1994 as 
area planted in the South slips below 1 f 
percent of total soybean planted area, 
down from a previous 5-year average of 
15 percent. 

Soybean plantings in the US, usually be- 
gin about the first of May and are typi- 
cally half complete by the end of the 

month. 

Total US. wheat acreage is expected 
down slightly in 1994, and area for the 

two larger categories of wheat (winter 
and spring, excluding durum) is expected 
to fall. Higher prices for competing 
crops, and slightly lower average wheat 
prices, axe playing a role in lowering to- 
tal wheat acreage 1 percent, to 71.5 mil- 
lion acres. A 0-percent ARP is in effect 
for 1994, unchanged from a year ago. 

Winter wheat area for 1994 — which was 
seeded last fall and will be harvested this 
spring — is expected to total 50.8 million 
acres, nearly 2 percent below a year ear- 
lier Significant declines are expected in 
Illinois and Missouri due to unfavorable 
weather last fall. In Montana, a sharp 
drop in winter wheat acreage is more 
than offset by increases in plantings of 
other classes of wheat. Winter wheat 
acreage in Kansas and Oklahoma is up 1 
percent. 



U.S. Field Crops-Market Outlook at a Glance 



Area 



Total Domestic Ending 

Planted Harvested Yield Output supply use Exports stocks 



Farm 
price 





- m. 


acres — 


Bu/acm 








— mi bo - 








$/bu 


Wheal 
1992/S3 
1993&4 


72.3 
722 


624 
62.6 


394 
363 


2459 
2>402 


3,001 
3,026 


1,116 
1,237 


1,354 
1,225 


529 
564 


324 
3.15-3.25 


Com 
1992£3 
t993&4 


79.3 
73.3 


722 

63.0 


131.4 
100.7 


9,482 
6.344 


10,569 
8,477 


6,8)3 
6,400 


1.663 
1,250 


2.113 
827 


2,07 
2.50-2.60 


Sorghum 
f 992*3 
1993W 


1*3 
10.5 


122 
95 


72.6 
59.9 


884 
568 


937 
743 


478 
475 


277 
175 


175 
85 


1.89 
2.35-245 


Barley 
1992/93 
1993/94 


78 

7.6 


7,3 

rr 

6.8 


62,5 
589 


458 
400 


598 
606 


366 

420 


80 
65 


151 
121 


2,04 
1.95-2.00 


Oals 
1992^3 
1993/34 


a.o 

7.9 


4.5 
3.8 


65.6 
544 


295 
206 


477 

419 


358 
305 


6 


ITS 

110 


1.32 
1.35-1.40 


Soybeans 
1992/93 
1993&4 


S9.1 
59.4 


582 
564 


37.6 
32,0 


2.183 
1.809 


2.466 
2,106 


1,406 
1.356 


770 
590 


292 
160 


5.56 
8,40-6.50 








LbJacre 


- 


Milcwi (rough oqviv.) — 





&cwt 


Rice 
1992&3 
1993/94 


3.18 
2.92 


3.13 
2,83 


5.736 
5,510 

LbJacfB 

699 
607 


179.7 
1561 


2132 
202.6 


967 
96.6 

Ui! haio* 


77.0 
81.0 


39 4 
23.0 


5.69 
825-B.75 

54.90 
58. SO 1 


Cotton 
1992/93 
1993*4 


132 
134 


11.1 
12.8 


162 
162 


19,9 
20.8 


103 
102 


52 

6.7 


4.7 

4.0 



Based on April 12. 1994 WoiW Agricuiurai Supply end Demand females; U.S. marketing yeare for exports 
■Wafctted-avenge price for August 1 -April 1 ; net a season average. 
See table 17 tor comptete ctaflniton of terms. 



Producers of spring wheat (other than 
durum) indicate plantings of 18.1 million 
acres in 1994, 1 percent below a year 
ago. Declines in spring wheat in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
were offset by Larger plantings in Mon- 
tana, leaving total expected area In the 
Northern Plains unchanged. 

Durum wheat acreage is expected to be 
2.6 million acres in 1994, up 18 percent 
from last year. Tight supplies, low 
stocks, and relatively high prices for 
durum compared with other classes of 
wheat this year are behind the higher 
durum acreage. North Dakota, which ac- 
counts for over 80 percent of durum acre- 
age, is expected to planl 1 1 percent more 



area to durum this year. Durum ending 
stocks in 1993/94 are expected to total 17 
million bushels, the lowest in two dec- 
ades. 

Cotton acreage is expected up 3 percent 
overall this year, and two mid-size pro- 
ducers—Georgia and North Carolina — 
are showing their highest levels in the 
last four decades. High cotton prices and 
strong domestic and export demand are 
expected to offset the effects of this 
year's higher ARP and push up cotton 
area to 1 3,8 million acres in 1994. Total 
cotton use this season (mill use plus ex- 
ports) is expected to reach 16.9 million 
bales— the highest since 1926. Faster 
U.S. and world economic growth, lower 
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foreign output, and greater world trade 
account for the stronger demand for U.S. 
cotton. 

The majority of cotton producing states 
are expected to show area expansion in 
1994. Georgia producers are expecting a 
1 -million-bale crop, and prospective 
plantings are up 32 percent from 1993 
area to 800,000 acres, North Carolina's 
planted area is projected up 23 percent to 
480,000 acres. 

Gains of 7 and 3 percent are expected for 
cotton acreage in Texas and California, 
two top cotton producers. Texas is ex- 
pected to plant 5,7 million acres of cotton 
in 1994, while California plants 1.2 
million. 

Cotton area in the Delta is projected 4 
percent lower in 1994. Insects, high in- 
sect control costs, and dismal yields last 
year may have dampened Delta growers* 
enthusiasm for cotton in 1994, Severe 
late winter ice storms may have provided 
some relief from insect pressure in 1994 
by reducing populations of wintering 
insects. 

Cotton planting in the U.S. generally 
commences in early April in south Texas 
and the desert Southwest. Planting prog- 
ress for the 1994 crop is ahead of last 
year in south Texas, but trails the 5-year 
average in California. Smaller winter 
snow packs, which supply water to Cali- 
fornia's growers, are causing concern in 
that state. In the Texas Plains, where 
planting is yet to start, dry conditions 
may hinder progress. 

Rice area is expected to rise in all six 
major producing states* U.S. rice pro- 
ducers intend to plant 3.3 million acres in 
1994, up 13 percent from 1993, in re- 
sponse lo this year's higher prices, in- 
creased exports, and a lower ARR 
Plantings in Arkansas, California, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri, and Texas are 
expected up between 9 and 24 percent 



Lower production in 1993 and increased 

domestic and export demand have driven 
rice prices sharply higher this season. 
Prices are expected to average between 
$8.25 and $8.75 percwt in 1994/95. com- 
pared with last season's average of 
$5.89. Exports are expected to total 8 1 
million cwt this season, up from 77 mil- 
lion last year. 

Rice planting — which begins along the 
lower Texas Gulf Coast and moves 
north — is underway at a brisk pace. As 
of April 17, total U.S. rice plantings were 
24 percent complete, compared with the 
5 -year average of 22 percent. 

In Texas and Louisiana, plantings were 
57 and 5 1 percent complete, well ahead 
of both last year and the 5-year averages. 
Plantings in Mississippi were 40 percent 
complete, well ahead of last year's 14 
percent and a 5-year average of 17 per- 
cent. In Arkansas, the Largest rice pro- 
ducing state, plantings were 9 percent 
complete, ahead of last year but below 
the 5-year average. 
[Scott Sanford (202) 219-0840} 



Upcoming Reports from 
USDA's Economic Research 
Service 

The following reports or- 
summaries will be Issued at 3 
p.m. Eastern time an the 
release dates shown. 



If Cattle and Sheep 
Outlook 
Poultry Outlook 
12 Oil Crops Update 

18 Agricultural Outlook* 

19 Former USSR* 

20 Livestock. Dairy and 

Poultry 
Wheat' 

23 US. Agricultural Trade 

Update 

24 Feed' 

26 Cotton and Wool' 

27 Agricultural Exports ' 

•Release of summary 



Global Market — 
1993/94 Trade Outlook 

Japan recently announced intentions to 
purchase more rice than earlier antici- 
pated. Prospective 1994 imports by Ja- 
pan have reached 2.4 million tons, up 
from 107,000 tons in 1993, and negli- 
gible amounts in previous years. Import 
demand in Brazil, another large importer, 
is also expected higher than earlier antici- 
pated, and total world rice imports are 
now forecast almost 7 percent above the 
high tevel of calendar 1993. 

The U.S. export forecast for 1994 is 2.6 
million tons, about equal to 1993*s large 
volume. Greater export competition than 
earlier projected is expected from China, 
Vietnam, and Burma in 1994, and ex- 
ports are also projected up from Austra- 
lia, Argentina, Egypt, India, Pakistan, 
and Taiwan, 

China purchased over 250,000 bales of 
U.S. cotton in late March. While this 
was China's first large cotton purchase 
from the ITS, since the season started 
last August, further export opportunities 
are unclear. However, ITS, export oppor- 
tunities have increased as a result of a 
drop in foreign production and less ex- 
port competition* Foreign production is 
now forecast at 60.6 million bates, 9 per- 
cent below last season* And U.S. exports 
are forecast at 6 + 7 million bales, up from 
5.2 million last year, 

U.S. corn and soybean exports are both 
expected to drop 23 percent in 1993/94. 
Expectations of U.S. com exports have 
been lowered recently, primarily because 
anticipated world demand is slipping, 
while U,S. soybean exports are expected 
lower due to increasing competition from 
other countries. World corn trade is now 
forecast 8,5 percent below 1992/93— the 
lowest since 1985/86 — and the forecast 
for U + S, exports has been reduced to 32 
million tons. Imports from all sources 
are projected lower in southern Africa, 
Canada, South Korea, Russia, Poland, 
Egypt, and Taiwan. And competitor ex- 
ports are expected very high. 

US, soybean exports continue to lag be- 
hind seasonally adjusted expectations. 
Faced with continued brisk competition 
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Output, Stocks Down for Oilseeds and Most Grains 





Year 1 


Production 


Exports 2 


Consumption 3 


Carryover 








Miikm tons 




Wheat 


1992/93 
1993/94 


561.4 
560,3 


110.4 
99 j0 


544 3 

562 6 


146.5 

144,1 


Com 


1992/93 
1993/94 


531J0 
464,9 


61 + 4 
562 


507,6 
500.6 


101.9 
662 


Barley 


1992/93 
199304 


165.2 
167.7 


14.9 
163 


161.6 
168.4 


35.9 
355 


Rte 


1992/93 
1993&4 


352.0 

346.0 


14:6 
15.6 


355.6 
355.3 


51.3 
44.0 


Oilwwds 


1992/93 
1 993G4 


227,0 
223.5 


377 
36.6 


164.3 
185.5 


23.3 
19.5 


Soybeans 


1992/93 
199&94 


116.7 

113.4 


29.5 
283 


96.2 
96,4 


20.5 
167 


Soybean meal 


1992/93 
1993/94 


762 
76,0 


27.6 
29.1 


75,2 
77,1 


3.7 
3.5 


Soybean ol 


1992/93 
199 #94 


17,2 
177 


4.3 
4.3 


17.3 
16.1 


1.9 
1.5 








Million bates 




Cotton 


1992/93 

199304 


62.6 - 
76,7 


24.6 
26.1 


85.6 
64.6 


36-5 
30.5 



Marketing year* are: whear t July-June: coarse grains, Odober-Sepl ember. Oilseeds, toybeans, 
meal, and oil, local marfctting years except Brazil and Argentina adjusted 14 Odober- September trad*: 
colton. Auguu-July. *Rtoa trade Is lor trie second calendar year. All Irade now has been Inrtaled lo In- 
clude trade among the countries ot the former Soviet Unton. In addition, rice Irade, like oiher grain irade, 
exdudealnlraEClrede, Oitseed and cotton trade,, however still Inctude Infra-EC trade. J Cryali only 
lor soybeans and oilseeds. 



from the record-high South American 
crop, U.S. soybean exports are expected 
to fall to 16-1 million tons in 1993/94, 
Also, forecast 1993/94 world soybean 
trade is more than 1 million tons below 
last season. 

World import demand for wheat, par- 
ticularly from the farmer Soviet Union, 
continues to weaken. Global 1993/94 
wheal trade is forecast 10 percent below 
the previous season, U.S. 
exports are still forecast down 1 1 per- 
cent, and competitors' exports are ex- 
pected to drop 1 percent. Ending stocks 
are forecast to slip only slightly, and com- 
petitors' continued large stocks signal 
keen export competition in 1994/95, 

Area for the Northern Hemisphere 
1994/95 winter wheat crop (planted last 
fall) is down, and weather conditions 



through April have been mixed in the 
Northern Hemisphere. Northern Africa 
became progressively drier over the win- 
ter, reducing crop prospects, and dryness 
persists in southwestern Ukraine and 
Spain. However, moisture has been ade- 
quate in most of Europe, Russia, and the 
rest of Ukraine, And timely recent rains 
have benefited China's winter wheat. 
[Carol Whitton (202) 219-0824} 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world wheat; Randy 
Schnepf, world rice; Edward Allen, 
domestic wheat; Janet Livezey, domestic 
rice; Pete Riley, world feed grains; Tom 
Tice and Jim Cole, domestic feed grains; 
Nancy Morgan and Jaime Ca&taneda, 
world oilseeds; Scott Sanford and 
George DouveLis, domestic oilseeds; 
Steve MacDonald, world cotton; Bob 
Skinner and Les Meyer, domestic cotton. 
World information (202) 219-0820; 
domestic (202) 219-0840. EH 



Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



USDA's Prospective Plantings report, 
released March 3 1 , includes farmers ' 
intended annual plantings of dry beans, 
sugarbeets, sweetpotatoes, and tobacco 
for 1994. Estimates of fresh and pro- 
cessed vegetable acreage are provided 
in two USDA vegetable reports pub- 
lished in April Production and sales es- 
timates for cut flowers, cut greens t 
potted flowers and foliage plants, and 
bedding plants are reported in April in 
USDA r s annual floriculture report 

Dry bean plantings are expected up 4 
percent from la$tyear f and in North Da- 
kota — a leading producer — are up 12 

percent. Substantially higher spring 
prices for pinto beans, which account for 
over 40 percent of dry bean output, have 
helped spur the larger acreage. An ex- 
pected increase in U.S. dry bean exports 
to Mexico in 1 994 is also playing a role. 

For 1994, the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) permits the 
U.S. to export 50,000 metric tons of dry 
beans to Mexico duty-free. Mexico can 
impose a 139-percent duty, however, on 
imports above the 50,000-ton quota. Un- 
der the terms of NAFTA, the quota will 
increase and the duty will be phased out 
over a 15-year transition period. 

Actual dry bean acreage planted this 
spring will likely go even higher than re- 
ported in the March survey. Growers 
have generally planted about 75,000 
acres more, on average, than they indi- 
cated in this annual survey. 

The biggest increases in dry bean acreage 
are expected for pintos and Great North- 
em beans grown in North Dakota and 
Nebraska, where output was lowered last 
year by excessive summer rains and early 
fall frost. Producers in Michigan, where 
Navy beans dominate, indicated plans to 
increase acreage only 3 percent. Navy 
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Acreage Increase To Boost Dry Bean Production 



Million acres 
— 13 




1984 



Includes pinto. Navy. Great Northern, kidney, btackeye, and lima beans. 
1994 data are midpoints of estimated ranges. 



bean output was up slightly in 1993, and 
prices this spring have lagged behind 
those and Great Northern beans, 

Sugarbeet acreage is the largest since 
1976. US. growers intend to plant 1 .46 
million acres of sugarbeets in 1994, up 1 

percent from last year. The largest gains 
are expected in the North Dakota-Minne- 
sota production area, where acreage isex- 
pectedup5 percent. 

New processing technology, which recov- 
ers sugar formerly lost as molasses, has 
contributed to increased beet sugar pro- 
duction in the past several years. Around 
250,000 tons of additional sugar could be 
recovered from processing beet sugar mo- 
lasses in 1994/95. 

Beet sugar is expected to account for 54 
percent of US. sugar output in fiscal 
1994. Expansion of sugarbeet produc- 
tion and steady-to-rising prices have 
pushed the total crop value of sugarbeets 
higher than sugarcane during the 1990*s. 
USDA's first estimate of 1994/95 sugar- 
cane harvested acreage will be published 
June 30> Acreage will likely be up mar- 
ginally this season in Florida, Louisiana, 
and Texas, and continue to contract in 
Hawaii. 



Fresh and processed vegetable acreage 
is expected up this spring, and a rebound 
is continuing for processing tomatoes. In 
1 994, vegetable processors expect to con- 
tract 1.5 million acres of the five major 
crops — snap beans, green peas* sweet 
corn, cucumbers, and tomatoes— up 12 
percent from last year. 

The contracted area of processing toma- 
toes — about 23 percent of reported proc- 
essing vegetable acreage in 1993 — rose 9 
percent from last year. This year's pro- 
cessing tomato area is 24 percent above 
1992, when acreage fell in response to 
large stocks and low prices for processed 
products^ For sweet corn, area con- 
tracted by processors rose 9 percent from 
last year in response to tight supplies of 
frozen sweet corn, 

The acreage of fresh vegetables for har- 
vest during the spring is down 4 percent 
from 1993, with the biggest changes oc- 
curring in snap beans, down 33 percent 
from last year, and lettuce, up 4 percent. 
Favorable growing conditions for vegeta- 
bles in Florida Texas, and California 
through mid- April signal abundant 
spring supplies and lower consumer 
prices- 



Sweetpotato plantings this year are ex- 
pected up 2 percent from 1993, reflecting 
higher prices received by farmers for 
their 1993 crop. The top producers — 
Louisiana and North Carolina — show 
most of the increased acreage. Although 
planting intentions are not reported for 
Irish potatoes, growers are expected to in- 
crease 1994 acreage from last year, in re- 
sponse to higher prices for the 1 993 crop, 

U.S. grower sales offloriculturai crops 
topped $3 billion in 1993, down slightly 
from 1992. Grower salesof floricultural 
crops, wholesale value, declined 2 per- 
cent in 1993 from the previous year, as 
larger sales of bedding plants and cut cul- 
tivated greens failed to offset declines in 
potted flowering plants, cut flowers> and 
indoor foliage plants. Sales are expected 
to grow in 1994 due to increasing domes- 
tic demand and slightly higher exports. 
Floriculture accounts for about one-third 
of total grower cash receipts for all U.S. 
greenhouse and nursery crops (which 
also include ornamental nursery prod- 
ucts and ground cover). 

Growers plan to increase production area 
of potted flowering plants in 1 994 in re- 
sponse to their growing popularity as 
year-round indoor and patio plants, holi- 
day decorations, and gifts. Bedding 
plants are also expected up in 1994 to 
meet the increased demand for use in 
home gardens and flowerbeds. Foliage 
plant sales were down last year as con- 
sumers switched to potted flowering 
plants. Foliage plant production is ex- 
pected up about 7 percent in 1994 be- 
cause of increased export demand. 

Domestic cut flower production and sales 
were down in 1993, and may decline fur- 
ther in 1994 as import competition con- 
tinues downward pressure on flower 
prices. The production area of carna- 
tions, chrysanthemums, roses, and gladi- 
oli intended for harvest in 1994 is about 
5 percent lower than in 1993. 

Orange juice production is forecast to 
fail 7 percent from last year. A smaller 
crop of processing oranges in Florida, the 
primary producer, is expected to reduce 
U.S. orange juice production in 1993/94. 
While grower prices have been up from 
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1 992/93 lows, large carry-in stocks and 
imports have kept retail prices for frozen 
concentrate orange juice stable. Favor- 
able weather this spring and summer, and 
increased tree maturity in Florida groves, 
could result in a large 1994/95 crop in 
Florida, which would put downward pres- 
sure on prices later this year. 
[Glenn Zepp (202) 219-0882} 



For further information, contact: 
Dennis Shields, and Diane Bertelsen, 
fruit and tree nuts; Gary Lucier, vegeta- 
bles; Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; Doyle 
Johnson, greenhouse/nursery; Verner 
Grise, tobacco (202) 219-0882. David 
Harvey, aquaculture; Lewrcne GJaser. 
industrial crops (202) 2 19-0085. HS 



Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



Beef production is expected to be the 
largest since 1986. given rising slaugh- 
ter weights and higher slaughter rates 
than a year earlier. Broiler production 
in 1994 wilt reach a record, and turkey 
production growth will be stronger than 
last year. In contrast, pork production is 
forecast to be down from last year. 

Per capita consumption of most meats- 
beef, broilers, and turkeys— is expected 
to rise in 1994. Pork is a major excep- 
tion. Broiler consumption continues 
over two decades of record-setting per 
capita levels, white beef reverses a near 
decade of steady decline in per capita 
consumption. 

Cattle slaughter weights^ while season- 
ally lower, are rising at a record-setting 
pace, Commercial cattle slaughter, espe- 
cially of steers and heifers, remains 
aheadof ayearearlier. Consequently, 
beef supplies will likely remain well 
above a year earlier through the spring. 



Beef production in 1994 is expected to 
be up 4 percent from 1993's weather- 
reduced level, and the largest since 1986. 
In addition to a sharp production in- 
crease, large quantities of boneless beef 
in cold storage are limiting seasonal price 
strength this spring, 

Cold storage stocks so far this year, on a 
care ass -weight basis, have been averag- 
ing nearly 50 percent above a year earlier 
and are the largest since the 1970's. Re- 
tailers and some speculative buyers 
likely built up stocks to guard against 
possible supply disruptions and price 
gains similar to those that followed the 
wet Inclement weather during the first 
half of 1993, 

Per capita beef use in J 994 is forecast to 
be 66.9 pounds (retail basis), 3 percent 
above last year and the first increase 
since 1985. Per capita beef consumption 
peaked in 1976 at 944 pounds, as a ma- 
jor herd liquidation began. Except dur- 
ing rhe first half of the 1980's, cattle herd 
reductions continued until 1989, and 
per capita beef consumption declined 
through 1993, as the beef industry under- 
went major restructuring, 

Fed cattle prices are forecast down nearly 
3 percent, averaging $74 per cwt. The 
forecast average for retail beef prices in 
1 994 is $2.87 per pound, 2 percent below 
last year. 

Pork production is expected to be down 
2 percent from last year* This should 
support higher wholesale and retail pork 
prices. The production forecast is based 
on the March 1 Hogs and Pigs report, 
which indicated hog producers Intend to 
have 2 percent fewer sows farrow in 
March-May than a year earlier while 
June- August intentions are about the 
same as last year's. Reduced farrowing 
in March-May is due to prices hovering 
near the breakeven point since last fall, 
and to feed price uncertainties. 

Barrow and gilt prices in 1994 will likely 
average $47 per cwt, about a dollar 
higher than last year. The farm-retail 
spread is expected to widen this year af- 
ter tightening the past 2 years Retail 
pork prices in 1994 are expected to aver- 
age 2 percent above last year. Per capita 



pork consumption is estimated near 51 
pounds, down nearly 3 percent from last 
year. 

Broiler production is expected up about 
5 percent, setting another record in out- 
put. However, continued strength in ex- 
ports and fast-food sales are keeping 
broiler prices well above a year ago, and 
prices will likely continue higher through 
the spring and summer as demand picks 
up seasonally. 

Broiler production during the second 
quarter is expected up 6 percent from a 
year ago, and growth will continue 
throughout the year. Second-quarter 

slaughter numbers and average weights 
are likely to be about 4 and 2 percent 
higher than a year ago. The hatching-egg 
flock is averaging over 8 percent larger 
thus far this year than a year ago. 

Wholesale prices for whole birds in the 
second quarter are forecast about 2 per- 
cent higher than a year ago. Returns to 
broiler producers will remain positive the 
rest of the year, but higher feed costs are 
expected to keep first-half returns lower 
than ayearago. The production cost of a 
live-weight pound is estimated up 2 cents 
for the second quarter from a year earlier. 

Positive returns to turkey producers in 
the tatter part of last year have prompted 
stronger production growth in 1994. Tur- 
key production is expected up 3 percent 
from 1993. This compares with less than 
1 percent growth last year 

Production began rising in the first quar- 
ter of 1 994, and is estimated to be about 
5-6 percent higher in the second quarter 
than a year earlier. Output growth later 
in the year, however, will be limited by 
higher feed costs experienced during the 
first half. Poult placements declined in 
February after remaining above a year 
earlier for 3 months, and the decline will 
show up in slower production growth 
early in the third quarter. 

Stocks at the beginning of the second 
quarter have remained below a year ago. 
Relatively low stocks and brisk exports 
have kept turkey prices above last year 
I thus far. Prices during the second quarter 
are expected to be slightly above a year 
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Per Capita Beef Consumption Reverses Its Decline 
Total consumption, billion lbs. 

1975 1994 




1975 



1994 preliminary. 



U.S. Livestock and Poultry Products— Market Outlook at a Glance 
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1994 
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earlier, while feed costs per liveweight 
pound are estimated to be 17 percent 
above last year. 

Producer returns in the second quarter 
are expected to remain below breakeven, 
compared with breakeven returns a year 
earlier. For the year, returns are ex- 
pected to average close to breakeven. 

Table-egg production is expected to be 
up about J percent, down slightly from 
I993*s growth rate. Second-quarter ta- 
ble-egg production is expected to be 
nearly I percent above a year earlier due 
to a larger laying flock. The table-egg 
flock has been 1-2 percent larger than a 
year earlier each month for the past year, 
due to positive returns since August 
1992. 

First-quarter hen slaughter was higher 
than last year, helping to maintain posi- 
tive returns even with lower egg prices. 
The large layer flock at the beginning of 

the year and the large numbers of pullets 
that entered the flock during the first 
quarter are pressuring prices downward. 

Wholesale prices for grade A large eggs 
are expected to be considerably lower in 
second-quarter 1994 than last year's 73 
cents per dozen. Third-quarter wholesale 
prices will be slightly lower than a year 
earlier. Lower egg prices and higher 
feed costs will push producers 1 returns to 
negative in the second quarter. Returns 
will likely be positive, but slightly below 
a year ago, in the third quarter as feed 
prices begin to decline. Returns are ex- 
pected to be positive for the year. Retail 
prices during the third quarter are ex- 
pected to be 85-89 cents per dozen, about 
4 percent below a year earlier. 



Milk prices for manufacturing use dur- 
ing the first half of 1994 have been 
stronger than earlier expected. Behind 
the price gains are weaker milk produc- 
tion and greater than anticipated commer- 
cial use of skim solids* Prices for all 
milk are projected to average 6-8 percent 
higher than a year earlier during the first 
half of 1994. Increases in cheese sales 
and recovery in use of fluid milk and non- 
fat dry milk have contributed to the re™ 
cent price increases. 

The March Minnesota- Wisconsin (M-W) 
price of manufacturing-grade milk was 
$12.77 percwt, up 36 cents from Febru- 
ary and just above the November sea- 
sonal peak, The higher wholesale cheese 
prices indicate additional April, and pos- 
sibly May, rises in the M-W price. 

Increases in milk production during the 
second half of 1994 are expected to out- 
strip gains in commercial use and wea- 
ken prices. Milk prices are expected to 
average slightly below a year earlier dur- 
ing July -December. 

However, prices may be as volatile as a 
year ago, particularly if pipeline stocks 
are excessive by late spring. Key uncer- 
tainties for prices in the second half in- 
clude the strength of cheese sales and the 
size and timing of milk production in- 
creases. Farm prices for milk in 1994 are 
expected to average slightly above last 
year. 



For further information* contact; 
Agnes Perez, coordinator; Ron 
Gustafson, cattle; Steve Reed, hogs; Lee 
Christensen, Larry Wituclci t and Milton 
Madison, poultry; Jim Miller and Sara 
Short, dairy. All are at (202)219 1285. 
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News Watch . . . 



USDA's Role in New Antlpoverty Plan 

In late March, Agriculture Secretary Espy joined Vice President 
Gore and two other Cabinet secretaries in announcing a new 
plan to fight poverty. The plan focuses on ways to empower 
communities to solve problems of jobs, homelessness, and low 
incomes. USDA's role includes expanding its nutrition pro- 
grams for women and children. USDA will also participate with 
other agencies in Implementing the rural empowerment and en- 
terprise zones approved last year, 

About half of these zones — three empowerment and 30 enter- 
prise zones— are designated for rural areas. Both types will use 
tax incentives and other economic inducements to encourage 
businesses to invest or expand in targeted distressed areas. The 
empowerment zones also include funds for social services Job 
training, housing, and transportation. 

While agriculture-dependent areas are only a small part of the ru- 
ral economy, they stand to benefit as much as other rural areas 
from successful enterprise zones (AO April 1993). 

Census of Agriculture — A Preview 

Initial published statistics from the 1992 Census of Agriculture 
indicate that farm numbers and farm size arc in line with long- 
termtrends. As of April, reports of at least 10 states were avail- 
able. Each of the first 10 states completed— Delaware, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maryland, Missouri. Ohio, Oregon, Virginia, Washington, 
and Wisconsin— had fewer farms in 1992 than in 1987 when the 
previous census was taken. All 10 states also had less farmland 
than in 1987, and average farm size increased in all states but 
Oregon. Previous research indicates that the trend toward fewer, 
larger farms is likely to continue into the next century but at a 
slower rate than several decades ago (AO July 1993). 

The Bureau of the Census continues to release census volumes, 
About half the state reports are expected by the summer of \ 994. 
By fall, census volumes on all states, in addition to the U.S. sum- 
mary volume, will be available. Census results are being pub- 
lished in both printed and CD-ROM format. 

Air Pollution May Damage Crops 

Continued Intensification of ground-level ozone and smog could 
slowly reduce the amount of food grown in the world over the 
next three decades, according to a new study from the Georgia 
Institute of Technology. These pollutants, mostly from auto ex- 
hausts and factory smokestacks* may significantly reduce yields 
of major crops by the year 2025- The study, published in the 
April issue of Science, indicated that about 60 percent of the 
world's pollutants was produced by North America, Europe, 
China, and Japan — also the areas where about 60 percent of the 
world's crops are grown. According to the researcher, wheat 
and soybeans are the cereal crops most sensitive to air pollut- 



ants, but new varieties could be developed which would be less 
easily damaged by these pollutants. 

USDA's Economic Research Service recently used air pollution 
indexes to identify changes in county air pollution levels be- 
tween 1980 and 1990in the U.S. (AO August 1993). While the 
study found that many areas have seen dramatic improvements 
In overall air quality during the 1980's, some counties, espe- 
cially in the Northeast, still experience high levels of certain pol- 
lutants which can damage agricultural crops. 

Wetlands Signup for Flood-Stressed States 

USDA announced a second signup period last month for the 
Emergency Wetlands Reserve Program (EWRP) in the Midwest- 
ern states that were flooded last year. Landowners in these 
states will have a further opportunity to return cropland to wet- 
lands during this signup period, which began last month and con- 
tinues through December 30. 

Landowners in the Midwest become eligible for the program if 
the cost of cropland reclamation and/or levee repair exceeds the 
fair market value of affected cropland. The EWRP will provide 
at least 75 percent of the cost to restore the land to wetland. The 
first EWRP signup returned about 25,000 acres to wetlands in 
the Midwest — Missouri led with 12.300 acres accepted, fol- 
lowed by Iowa with nearly 6,000. 

The EWRP meets three objectives (AO September 1993): 

• providing assistance to flood victims while simultaneously 
increasing restored wetland acreage; 

• saving government crop insurance and disaster payments in: 
the future by permanently retiring the most flood-prone 
farmland along these rivers; and 

• avoiding costs for restoring levees and ditches in some 
areas, as well as reducing wetland restoration costs. 

Rapid Test for Salmonella 

A chemist with USDA's Agricultural Research Service is devel- 
oping a new test capable of reducing the time for detecting Sal- 
monella in poultry from a day to just minutes. The test will use 
electrical current to determine the number of Salmonella cells 
present in the water used to wash poultry during processing. 
The design for this Salmonella test was adapted from technology 
developed in Israel and the United Kingdom to test for Staphylo- 
coccus bacteria. 

Salmonella is one of the most frequent bacterial agents of food- 
borne disease. ERS estimates that salmonellosis caused by all 
food sources cost the nation $1.2 bUfion to SI .6 billion in medi- 
cal costs and productivity tosses in )992(AOTuly 1993). S3 
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Stronger 
Seafood 
Safety Rules 
Proposed 



A recently announced plan for a 
nationally mandated seafood 
safety system is designed to en- 
hance consumer confidence in the safety 
of seafood products as well as strengthen 
standards. The Food and Drug Admini- 
stration (FDA) is making changes In the 
way seafood — fish, shellfish, and mol- 
lusks — is handled and inspected through- 
out the production and marketing system. 

The nutritional qualities offish — a low- 
calorie, low-fat source of high-quality 
protein— helped propel U.S. seafood con- 
sumption to a peak of about 16 pounds 
per person by 1987. But consumption of 
seafood has fallen off in recent years in 
theU.S, The decrease is due partly to de- 
clining relative prices of poultry and red 
meat, but is also a response to concerns 
about seafood safety. 

In an effort to address safety concerns, 
the FDA is proposing to use a Hazard 
Analysis Critical Control Point system 
(HACCP) to bolster its seafood safety 
program. HACCP is a system of safety 



controls which shifts the focus from de- 
tection of contaminated finished products 
to prevention of product contamination. 
Adding HACCP to the FDA's current 
system of periodic unannounced inspec- 
tions of processing plants is expected to 
produce a more effective and efficient 
system for ensuring the safety of seafood. 

The FDA published its seafood safety 
proposal in the Federal Register on Janu- 
ary 28, and the public comment period 
endsonMay31. The FDA wilt review 

comments on the proposal before issuing 
final rules, and has proposed that the 
rules become effective 1 year after they 
are published in the Federal Register. 

The HAOCP system has the backing of 
the seafood industry, and government 
and industry have already done a consid- 
erable amount of work toward applying 
HACCP to seafood. Also, many other 
countries are moving toward requiring 
that both domestic and imported seafood 
products come from an HACCP-based 
inspection system. The General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
supports the HACCP system. 

Focusing on 

"Critical Control Paints'* 

Once an HACCP system is in place, the 
FDA would continue to conduct inspec- 
tions of randomly selected seafood pro- 
cessors. The combined new system 
would address monitoring needs that are 
unique to the seafood industry. 

Small independent fishermen and small 
processors still account for much of the 
harvest and production of seafood The 
US. fishing fleet alone operates more 
than 100,000 vessels, according to a 
recent National Academy of Sciences 
report, Although the numberof aquacul- 
ture operations is growing, about 85 per- 
cent of domestic seafood production is 
still harvested from wild resources, and 
in many cases harvesters may not have 
advance knowledge of possible safety 
problems of the catch. For both farm- 
raised and wild-catch seafood, the wide 
range of species and product forms adds 
to the complexity of ensuring safety. 



The FDA's proposed safety program is 
designed to prevent the contamination of 
seafood at critical control points in the 
production and marketing system. Under 
the proposal, all processors are required 
to develop HACCP plans that relate to 
the specific nature of their businesses, 
and processors are responsible for the ad- 
herence of their seafood suppliers to the 
new safety rules. 

The first step in the HACCP process in- 
volves identifying the likely hazards asso- 
ciated with processing a specific product. 
In the second step, processors catalog 
the critical control points in the harvest- 
ing and processing system at which their 
product could possibly become contami- 
nated. The number and location of these 
critical control points vary depending on 
the specific production process. 

The third step of the HACCP process is 
to establish Critical limits for preventive 
measures associated with each of these 
points. For canned products, an example 
might be the length of time the product 
has to spend in the retort, or how high to 
set temperature and pressure. 

Hie fourth step of the process is tode- 
velopa method of monitoring each criti- 
cal control point to detect any hazard to 
the integrity of the product The fifth step 
establishes a corrective action plan to 
be activated when a pathogen level is 
exceeded or proper procedures have not 
been followed. 

In the sixth step, processors are required 
to keep records on the results of the 
monitoring process. The final step in the 
HACCP process is to establish proce- 
dures to verify that the new system is 
working. 

While the new food safety initiative is 
aimed primarily at seafood processors, 
the proposed rules apply to almost every 
sector of the industry, including packers, 
wholesalers, and importers. Fishermen 
or aquaculturalists would be affected by 
the requirements placed on the first-line 
processors to have knowledge about the 
product's origin. For retailers, the FDA 
has developed a "Model Food Cdde" for 
states to incorporate in their legislation 
on methods for maintaining seafood 
safety in restaurants and stores. 
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The Categories of Seafood Hazards 

Seafood is processed into a wide range of products and is consumed in many 
forms — smoked, canned, salted, dried, fresh, frozen, and raw. While thorough 
cooking destroys most harmful organisms if any are present, raw moUusks (oys- 
ters and clams) have been popular in theU.S-* and the consumption of raw fish in 
sushi is gaining popularity in this country, 

A recent National Academy of Sciences report indicates thai most of the seafood 
sold in the U,S. is wholesome and unlikely to cause illness. According to the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), about 5 percent of reported food- 
borne Illness between 1973 and 1987 was linked to seafood. 

Generally the same kinds of contamination can affect both farm-raised and wild- 
catch seafood. According to the FDA, the six most common seafood hazards are 
the following. 

• A number of different bacteria can be found in seafood. Some examples are 
C. botuimum (in canned or control led-atmosphere products), listeria, salmo- 
nella, and staphylococcus ~ 

• Illnesses from viruses, such as the Norwalk virus, can be associated with the 
consumption of raw mollusks or shellfish, 

• Some naturally occurring toxins can accumulate in fish and mollusks. Some 
examples include ciguatera, found in some large tropical reef fish; domolc 
acid, found tn shellfish and mollusks; and saxitoxin, also found in shellfish 
and mollusks. 

• A number offish species are at risk to have parasites such as roundworms. 
This normally becomes a human health problem only when fish are eaten raw 
or not fully cooked. The FDA Model Food Code requires freezing to destroy 
these organisms in fish for raw consumption, 

• Chemicals can be a localized problem in freshwater species, but can also af- 
fect ocean fish, Chemical contamination can result from local spills or 
dumping of pesticides, industrial chemicals, heavy metals, and petroleum 
by-products, 

• For the most part, seafood is more perishable than livestock or poultry. The 
potential for relatively faster decomposition gives seafood a shorter shelf life 
and makes handling more difficult. 



To assist the seafood industry in chang- 
ing over to an HACCP-based system, the 
FDA has published a "Fish and Fishery 
Products Hazards and Controls Guide/* 
This publication provides the informa- 
tion a firm would need to design its 
HACCP program. Seafood hazards are 
described by species, with examples of 
critical control points in the processing 
system for each species, and techniques 



for monitoring them. The safety guide 
also contains information on testing, 
record keeping, and corrective actions to 
take if a problem is identified. 

Rules Cover 
Seafood Imports 

The FDA is proposing that foreign pro- 
cessors who export to the U.S,, as well as 
domestic processors, be required to adopt 



an HACCP safety system. The U.S. is 
the second-largest seafood importer in 
the world, and in 1992 imported over 
$57 billion worth of edible products. 

The FDA currently inspects seafood im- 
ported into the U,S.» and rejects ship- 
ments not meeting U.S. standards In 
examining shipments of imported sea- 
food, FDA looks at the documentation* 
and then determines which shipments 
might warrant further inspection. 
Among the factors in this determination 
are the origin of the product, whether 
problems have arisen in the past with 
these types of shipments, and whether 
the product will undergo further proces- 
sing in the U£, 

Under this process, shipments at wharfs 
and airports are selected for examination, 
and representative samples are taken of 
the import lots. If the initial examination 
indicates a potential problem, a more de- 
tailed laboratory analysis is made, The 
FDA al so has an automatic detention pro- 
gram thai requires products with a his- 
tory of problems to be subject to labor- 
atory analysis and certification before the 
shipments can enter the country. 

In addition to current FDA inspection 
procedures, importers will be required to 
have an HACCP plan of their own and to 
obtain HACCP plans from their foreign 
suppliers under the proposal Importers 
will also be required to monitor their sup- 
pliers for HACCP compliance by inspect- 
ing overseas plants themselves, obtaining 
certification of foreign inspections, or 
testing the end product. Importers seek- 
ing to verify HACCP plans from their 
suppliers can depend on a memorandum 
of understanding with the foreign coun- 
try* if the FDA has established one based 
on equivalent safety systems in place. 

The Benefits of 
Stronger Rules 

The FDA estimates that the cost to sea- 
food processors, importers, repackers* 
and wholesalers of moving to an 
HACCP-based inspection program is 
smaller than the potential benefits of the 
regulation. Costs would be about $139 
million in the first year and $79 million 
each subsequent year for the U>S, 
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seafood industry, and for foreign firms 
about $96 million in the first year and 
$44 million per year afterwards- 

On the other hand, the safety benefits of 
the proposed option — a lowering of medi- 
cal costs and productivity losses due to 
any seafood contaminants — are esti- 
mated at between $15 million and $75 
million per year. And the FDA estimates 
that the long-term health benefits from an 
increase of 1-5 pounds per capita in sea- 
food consumption, due to stronger con- 
sumer assurance of a safe product, are 
between $3 and $14 billion over a 10- 
year period. 

An added consumer benefit of the pro- 
posal is that it would check economic 
fraud. Product mislabeling is the most 
prevalent problem that falls into this cate- 
gory; due to the large number of species, 
it is difficult for consumers to detect 
when a lower value species has been sub- 
stituted for a higher priced one. Other 
examples of fraud that have been de- 
tected include overglazing or overbread- 
i ig products, and using chemical dips to 
increase the proportion of water in a 
product. 

The strong safety rules being required by 
some imponers of U.S. seafood products 
create an additional incentive for the U.S. 
industry to develop an improved seafood 
inspection program. Most of the top mar- 
kets for U.S. exports— Japan, the Euro 
pean Union (EU), and Canada — are 
moving toward an HACCP-based inspec- 
tion system. The EU already requires im- 
porters to adopt comparable inspection 
methods — although that requirement has 
not yet been fully implemented. For the 
U.S. — the largest seafood exporter in the 
world — implementation of HACCP 
would help to keep domestic exports 
competitive on the world market, 
[David Harvey (202) 219-0085} H3 



Sugarbeet 
Acreage 
Up Again 
In 1994 



U.S. sugar production in crop year 
1993/94 is forecast to be 16 mil- 
lion tons (raw value), second 
only to last year's record 7.8 million. 
While roughly equal amounts of sugar 
were produced from beets and cane a dec- 
ade ago, beet sugar production has ex- 
panded more rapidly in recent years than 
cane sugar output. Beet sugar now ac- 
counts for about 54 percent of total US. 
sugar production, and the share is likely 
to be even larger by the end of the 
decade. 

Declining sugarcane acreage in Hawaii 
has accounted for most of the slow 
growth in cane sugar output in recent 
years. The decline is due largely to rela- 
tively high labor costs, environmental 
restrictions, high land values, and sub- 
stantial costs of shipping to the mainland. 
Two sugarcane processing facilities in 
Hawaii have announced plans to close op- 
erations this year. During the last 5 
years, Hawaii has accounted for about 10 
percent of sugarcane acreage and around 
20 percent of cane sugar production. 
Both of these shares are expected to con- 
tinue declining. 

In contrast, Florida and Louisiana have 
set records in recent years for sugarcane 
acreage and production, limiting the de- 
cline in cane sugar's share of sugar pro- 
duction. Further expansion in Florida 
will be limited due to lack of additional 
land suitable for growing sugarcane. 

Among the 14 states currently growing 
sugarbeets, Minnesota and North Dakota 
have experienced the largest expansion 
in beet sugar production, Sugarbeet 
planted area in Minnesota increased 50 
percent, from about 260,000 acres in the 



mid 1980' s to an expected 390,000 acres 
in 1993. In North Dakota, area planted 
rose from about 140,000 acres in the mid- 
1980'sto 194,000 acres in 1993, a 36- 
percent increase. 

USDA's March 1994 Prospective Plant 
ings report indicated Minnesota's 1994 
sugarbeet area to be up 5 percent from 
last year, to 408,000 acres, and North Da- 
kota's up 5 percent to 203.000 acres, 
These two states together account for 42 
percent of total area forecast to be 
planted to sugarbeets in 1994, up from 
less than 20 percent two decades ago. 
Michigan, which accounts for 13 percent 
of sugarbeet acreage, is forecast to ex- 
pand plantings 4 percent in 1 994. Acre- 
age in Washington, which only accounts 
for a very small portion of US. sugarbeet 
acreage, is up dramatically. 

However, total U.S. sugarbeet acreage is 
forecast up only 1 percent since most 
other states are forecast to have fewer 
acres. Forexample, planted area in Cali- 
fornia, which accounted for 10 percent of 
total sugarbeet acreage in 1993, is fore- 
cast to fall by 6,000 acres in 19£4 to 
l35,OOO t the lowest in decades. Other 
states forecast to plant fewer acres in 
1994 include Colorado, Idaho, Ohio, 
Texas, and Wyoming. 

Regional Advantages: 
Costs, Climate, Co-ops 

Sugarbeets are grown in the fertile Red 
River Valley of Minnesota and North 
Dakota, and in the Minnesota River Val- 
ley in southern Minnesota. Western 
North Dakota grows a small amount of 
sugarbeets, which are processed in 
Montana. 

Minnesota and North Dakota have sev- 
eral advantages in sugarbeet production 
over other parts of the country. Unlike 
most other stales where sugarbeets are 
grown, these two states grow sugarbeets 
without irrigation, lowering the per-acre 
cost of production. The higher yields 
with irrigation — often 1 tons more per 
acre than the average of 17 tons on non- 
irrigated acreage — do not always com- 
pensate for greater per-acre production 
costs. 
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Beet Sugar Accounts for More Than Half of U.S. Sugar Production 
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A second significant advantage of the 
upper Midwest is its long, cold winter. 
Unless frozen, the sugar in sugarbeets de- 
teriorates rapidly after harvest. In some 
parts of the U.S., beets must be pro- 
cessed by the end of February, and in 
California beets must be processed 
within a few days after harvest 



But in the colder regions, sugarbeets can 
be put into piles to freeze. In the upper 
Midwest, these piles of sugarbeets re- 
main frozen as late as early April, allow- 
ing processors to operate for 7 months or 
more a year. The longer operating period 
significantly reduces fixed costs per ton 
of sugarbeets processed. 



Another advantage of the region's sugar- 
beet industry is that all three processors 
in the Red River and Minnesota River 
Valleys are producer-owned coopera- 
tives — the only grower-processor coops 
among the 10 beet sugar processors in 
the U.S. To produce su^u- efficiently, 
beet farmers must make operating deci- 
sions that maximize sugar output by the 
factory. 

While sugarbeet farmers who sell to inde- 
pendent processors under contract have 
built-in incentives to manage for efficient 
sugar production, these incentives may 
not be as strong as incentives for co-op 
owner/members. Because co-op mem- 
bers own the processing facilities and 
share directly in the profits from sugar 
production, they have a direct incentive 
to manage their farming operations for 
efficient sugar production. 

Two of these co-ops have recently built 
facilities for recovering sugar from beet 
molasses, or "desugaring." This process, 
which was implemented in the late 
1980s and early 1990's, allows for re- 
covery of much of the sugar normally 
lost in molasses. Although the initial 
capital investment in this process is sub- 
stantial, it is a very efficient method of 
producing more sugar from the same 
amount of beets. One of the cooperatives 
is considering construction of additional 
desugaring facilities. 

The co-op structure allows for the returns 
from the sugar recovery process to ac- 
crue to the farmer/member. Thus, most 
of the returns often stay in the local com- 
munity, which might not be the case for 
processing companies under other forms 
of ownership. 

On January 1 1 the three co-ops formed a 
joint marketing venture to sell sugar and 
other products domestically and in inter- 
national markets. The enhanced market* 
ing power of the new venture is likely to 
boost the competitiveness of all three 
co-ops. 

An indicator of the success of the sugar- 
beet co-op structure in the Red River and 
Minnesota River Valleys is the price of a 

coop share. Each member is permitted 
to deliver sugarbeets to the processor 
from an acreage determined by the 
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number of co-op shares the producer 
owns, Roughly 1 acre of production is 
permitted per share, although over time 
the co-ops may adjust the ratio. Any 
farmer who wants to expand area must 
accjiire shares from other members, un- 
less the co-op issues new shares or 
changes the permitted ratio. The price of 
a co-op share in at least one of the co-ops 
has risen dramatically, from $100 when 
first issued in 1992 to $800 in the late 
1980's, and a share is currently worth 
about $2,100. 

Beet Production Also 
Expanding in Washington 

When the Utah and Idaho Sugar Com- 
pany closed in the Moses Lake area of 
Washington in 1980, it left no other pro- 
cessor operating in the state, Ail sugar- 
beet production ceased, except from 
about 1 ,500 acres in the Prosser area 
which was processed in Idaho. 

In 1993, farmers in the Moses Lake area 
formed a cooperative* and began grow- 
ing—though not processing — sugarbeets. 
Their 1993 crop was the first sugarbeet 
production in this area since 1978, This 
year, the new cooperative plans to grow 
several thousand acres of sugarbeets, for 
delivery in both California and Idaho. 

All sugarbeets in this area are produced 
on irrigated land. The 1993 crop indi- 
cated a potential for very efficient sugar- 
beet production, with sugarbeet yields 
and sucrose content above the national 
average. 

Construction of a beet sugar processing 
facility in the Moses Lake area is under 
consideration, but several obstacles exist. 
First, substantial amounts of capital 
would have to be raised, as construction 
of a beet sugar processing facility costs 
tens of millions of dollars. 



Second, while returns to sugar produc- 
tion in this area currently look promising, 
investors would likely require favorable 
longrun forecasts of sugar prices. But in 
new farm legislation in 1995, Congress 
could alter the sugar program — the gov- 
ernment's mechanism to keep sugar 
prices from falling — and thus possibly 
affect the long-term price forecast. 

Finally, the potential for marketing allot- 
ments under the current sugar program 
creates risk for any new entrant into the 
beet sugar Industry, The amount of a 
company's allocation, which would limit 
its ability to sell sugar in the U.S.. de- 
pends in part on the company's sugar 
marketings from crop years 1 985 through 
1989. 

A new company, with no marketing his- 
tory, would risk receiving an allocation 
well below its current level of produc- 
tion. While no allotments are currently 
in effect for fiscal 1994, they were trig- 
gered in July 1993 for fiscal 1993, and 
their possible implementation is assessed 
every quarter. 

While moderate to slow growth is fore- 
cast for total U.S. sugarbeet production 
the rest of the decade, strong growth in 
the Red River and Minnesota River 
Valleys, and Washington state, is likely 
to continue and account for most of the 
total expansion. 
{Ron lord (202) 219-0888} S3 





Seeds for 
Export: A Lull 
In Growth 



US. seed exports are expected to 
show an annual decline for the 
first ti me i n over two decades 
when the 1993/94 marketing year ends 
next month Behind this year's drop in 
seed exports are rruyor changes in agricul- 
tural policy and production in the 1990's 
by two top importers — the European 
Union (EU) and Saudi Arabia. 

Growth in U.S. exports of planting 

seed — primarily field crop, vegetable* 
and grass seeds — has been especially 
rapid during the last decade, as foreign 
markets for seeds expanded. Between 
July-June marketing years 1983/84 
through 1992/93, the vaiue of U.S. ex- 
ports rose from $323.2 million to $6908 
million — more than the value of soybean 
oil exports and approaching dairy prod- 
uct and (sorghum) exports. TheU.S. 
seed trade balance has never been nega- 
tive, with the surplus standing at S485 
million in marketing year I992#3 + 

Despite the overall gains in seed exports, 
the European market for U.S. soybean 

seed has fallen dramatically for several 
years, and wheat seed exports to Saudi 
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Arabia have plummeted this marketing 
year. But the impact of the contracted 
European soybean seed markeE should 
conclude in marketing year 1994/95, 
while most of the impact of Saudi Ara- 
bia's market contraction will be felt this 
year. For the 1994/95 marketing year, 
U.S. seed exports will likely resume their 
steady increase. 

Policies Lower Exports 
Of Field Crop Seeds 

Mexico, Canada, Italy, Saudi Arabia, and 
France are the top markets for US. ex- 
ports of major field crop seeds — corn, 
soybeans, wheat, and grain sorghum. 
The value of U.S. field crop seed exports 
during the 1992/93 marketing year was 
$3095 million, up 2.5 percent despite de- 
clining markets for wheat and soybeans. 
Changes in agricultural policy in some of 
these key foreign markets have con- 
tracted the market for U.S. field crop 
seeds, and field crop export value is ex- 
pected to drop in marketing year 1993/94. 

EU agricultural policies in the 1980's re- 
sulted in rapidly rising soybean seed ex- 
ports to thai market, but policy shifts 
during the 1990 *s have caused soybean 
seed exports to plummet. During the 
1980's, the desire to become self-suffi- 
cient in food production, as well as to 
provide comparable returns for all major 



domestic commodities, led to heavy sup- 
port for the EU oilseed sector. 

Changes in EU soybean support prices — 
which ranged from 45 to 170 percent 
above world prices between 1980 and 
1990 — resulted in a shift away from 
cereal acreage to soybean acreage. With 
support prices well above world soybean 
prices, and the relative decline in incen- 
tives for cereal production, soybean plant- 
ings rose dramatically in the EU, parti- 
cularly in Italy's Po Valley. 

A further consequence of the market in- 
tervention policies was an increase in in- 
puts needed to grow soybeans in the 
EU — particularly the high-quality soy- 
bean seed produced in the U.S< While 
the EU has a well-established seed indus- 
try for traditional European crops — such 
as wheat, barley, rye, and rapeseed — - 
soybean production and plant breeding 
programs have historically been concen- 
trated in the U.S. 

Southern Europe and the U.S. Com Beic 
have similar growing conditions, and 
U.S. soybean seed varieties were easily 
adapted in southern Europe. Also, U.S. 
trade was facilitated by requirements of 
the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development that seed exported 
to OECD countries be certified as meet- 
ing strict standards of quality and variety. 



Furthermore, the market interventions in- 
troduced by the EU led to incentives to 
import seed rather than use land to pro- 
duce the seed, During the 1980's, prices 
Italian farmers paid for U.S. soybean 
seed remained near or below the interven- 
tion prices except in 1983 and 1985. 

But in 1992 the Elf's Common Agricul- 
tural Policy (CAP) abolished interven- 
tion prices and opted for direct payments 
to producers. As European growers con- 
fronted world soybean prices, they re- 
sponded by reducing soybean plantings. 

Beginning in marketing year 1990/91, 
U.S. sales to the EU of soybean seed for 
planting dropped to 30,000 tons from a 
high of more than 80,000 as planted area 
declined from a record 660,000 hectares 
to 235.000 in 1993. Soybean acreage 
for 1994^5 is forecast up from last year 
but remains well below the record in 
1990/91. 

Current changes in Saudi Arabia 's agri- 
cultural policy are causing wheat seed 
exports to that market to plunge* Saudi 
Arabia's expansionist policy on wheat 
production during the 1980's generated 
imports of high-yieldirig U.S. wheat seed 
varieties- The government recently cut 
wheat subsidies and restricted imports of 
wheat and barley seed in an effort to re- 
duce its swelling national budget. Asa 
result, wheat production has plummeted, 



Vegetables and Field Crops Account for 
Over Three-fourths of U.S. Seed Exports . . 



. . . and North America and the EU Are the 
Dominant Markets 
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as have U.S. exports of wheat seed to 

that market. 

On a more positive note, new Eastern 
European and East Asian markets for 
U.S. seed art on the horizon. Salesof 
field crop seed to Eastern Europe, espe- 
cially corn and sunflower seeds, may be- 
gin in the near future. Further down the 
line, markets for corn and sunflower 
seeds are likely to open in East Asia. 

US. Exports Maintain 
Competitive Edge 

Most U.S. seed exports are destined for 
regions of the world with agro-climatic 
conditions similar to those in the U.S. 
These areas tend to produce crops that re- 
semble U.Svgrown commodities, While 
many major importing countries — Can- 
ada* Mexico, Italy, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Japan — have developed their 
own seed industries, U.S.-produced seed 
continues to be competitive in price and 
productivity compared with domestic 
varieties. 

Evidence of strength in the U.S, seed ex- 
port industry includes the strong growth 
in forage and vegetable seed exports, 
which accounted for over half of total 
U.S. seed exports last year, and strong 
growth in U.S.-produced seed that meets 
the stringent OECD standards. 

U.S. grass and vegetable seed exports 
have continued to show strong growth 
during the 1990's. North American and 
European countries, and Japan, are the 
primary markets for these types of seeds. 
Japan's relatively short growing season 
reduces the potential for producing do- 
mestic seed, and the commodity price 
structure there favors use of land for com- 
modity production over seed production. 

Canada and Mexico historically have im- 
ported 16-40 percent of all U.S, exports 
of forage and vegetable seed. Canada im- 
ports large volumes of grass and sweet 
corn seed, while Mexico purchases al- 
falfa and many types of vegetable seed. 
Both countries are major producers of 
vegetables and forage crops and are there- 
fore potential markets for new or old 
U.S. seed varieties. 



Certified exports of US. seed are larger 
than those of foreign-developed seed 
varieties — another indicator of the 
growth and Competitiveness ofU.S.- 
produced seed varieties. The certifica- 
tion standards of OECD countries are set 
to meet certain genetic and purity stand- 
ards. U.S.-produced seed that meets 
these standards can be exported to any 
other OECD country. 

In recent years, the tonnage of OECD- 
certified seed amounted to about 1 5-20 
percent of the total seed volume exported 
from the US, Over the last 25 years, the 
tonnage of U.S. -origin forage, soybean, 
bean, cereal, and com seed varieties certi- 
fied for export has grown much faster 
than varieties of foreign origin, and since 
1981/82 has exceeded the foreign-origin 
varieties, US, varieties of soybeans. 
corn* and grain sorghum have accounted 
for most of the growth. 

The U.S. seed export industry competes 
in more markets than any foreign pro- 
ducer. The U.S. alsoconducts more 
public and private seed development re- 
search on the widest variety of agricul- 
tural commodities than any other 
country. And for growers in Oregon's 
lush Willamette Valley — the nation's 
number-one grass seed producer and 
among the top producers in the world — 
seed production and export value has 
continued up during the 1 990 1 s, even 
through this year's interruption in export 
growth of U.S. seeds. 

The competitiveness of U.S. seed exports 
is tied to public and private resources de- 
voted to the development of new US. 
varieties. Trade agreements such as 
NAFTA and GATT will likely provide 
increased opportunities for U.S. seed ex- 
porters and importers as new global crop 
production patterns emerge. 
(Stan Daberkow and Mohinder Gill 
(202) 2 19-0464] m 
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FCS Seeks 
Expanded 
Role 



The Farm Credit System (FCS) is 
seeking to expand its lending 
authority in response to changes 
in agriculture and agricultural lending. 
The Farm Credit Council, the trade asso- 
ciation ftx FCS institutions, favors ex- 
panding FCS activities in financing rural 
housing, infrastructure, and businesses, 
and commodity exports. 

The FCS, like other farm lenders, is 
confronting changes in the agricultural 
sector that include a declining farm popu- 
lation, increasing farm size, and the di- 
minishing importance of farming in the 
nation's economy, In addition, the pro- 
duction side of agriculture is being trans- 
formed by greater vertical integration, 
product specialization, and enterprise 
consolidation. The numbers of part-time 
farmers and very large operations con- 
tinue to increase, while mid-sized family 
farms decline in number. 

Rural America is also undergoing 
change. Agriculture was the dominant 
rural industry when the FCS was created* 
but this is no longer the case. Between 
1975 and 1989, farm employment in non- 
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FCS Has Lost Market Share of Farm Loans 
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metro counties fell by almost 600,000, 
and the number of counties dependent 
on farm employment (where farming 
accounts for at least 25 percent of total 
employment) dropped from 750 to 335. 
Many rural areas are now economically 
dependent on manufacturing, tourism, or 
retirement. 

During the l980*s, Congress granted 
Federal assistance to rescue the FCS, af- 
ter the farm credit crisis depleted its re- 
tained earnings, cut its loan volume from 
$78 to $50 billion, and precipitated the 
failure of several FCS institutions — in- 
cluding the Federal Land Bank of Jack- 
son. Recently, the FCS has operated 
profitably and rebuilt its capital base, 

However, FCS loan volume has stag- 
nated in nominal terms since 1988, and 
adjusted for inflation, has actually fallen. 
And despite the FCS's improved profit- 
ability, its operating costs per dollar 
loaned have increased. The FCS market 
share of total farm debt is currently about 
25 percent down from 33 perceni in 
1982. In contrast, commercial banks and 
input suppliers are expanding their shares 
of agricultural lending. 



Rural & Export 
Lending Targeted 

Set up by Congress in 191 6, the Farm 
Credit System is a network of coopera- 
tively owned financial institutions serv- 
ing farmers, certain rural businesses, and 
rural residents. FCS institutions include 
Farm Credit Banks* Federal Land Bank 
Associations, Federal Land Credit Asso- 
ciations, Agricultural Credit Associa- 
tions, Production Credit Associations, 
and Banks for Cooperatives, FCS institu- 
tions obtain their funds from the bond 
market. 

Over the years, Congress has broadened 
the lending activities of the FCS consider- 
ably beyond its initial role of providing 
long-term, fixed-rate farm mortgages* 
Current authorities include lending to pri- 
mary agricultural producers and their 
cooperatives, harvesters of aquatic prod- 
ucts, specified farm-related businesses* 
buyers of moderate-priced rural homes in 
communities of less than 2,500, and cer- 
tain rural utilities. Authorized activities 
of FCS also include financing specified 
agricultural exports, 



The Farm Credit Council made several 
proposals in 1993 to expand FCS lending 
authority in two broad categories — 
export and rural financing. The Banks 
for Cooperatives are seeking broader 
powers to finance agricultural exports, 
while all FCS institutions are seeking 
greater authority to provide financing for 
rural housing, infrastructure, and com- 
mercial enterprises. 

Exports. Under current law, Banks for 

Cooperatives may make loans for exports 
and imports only to eligible farmer- 
owned cooperatives, parties engaged in 
international transactions with stockhold- 
ers of the bank, or to entities in which 
eligible cooperatives hold a specified 
minimum ownership interest. A tempo- 
rary exception to these restrictions exists 
for commodity export loans guaranteed 
under Federal programs for former com- 
munist countries. 

The Banks for Cooperatives are seeking 
authority to finance any agricultural 
exports, Including value-added products, 
i hat originate in the U-S . — without re- 
gard to Federal guarantees or cooperative 
involvement, However, even if the 
requirement of farm cooperative involve- 
ment is eliminated, the Banks for Coop- 
eratives plan to accord priority to 
financing exports of member coopera- 
tives- 

Housing. Specified FCS lending institu- 
tions are currently authorized to finance 
moderately priced, single-family homes 
in nonmetropolitan areas with popula- 
tions not exceeding 2,500. These loans 
may not amou nt to more t ha n 1 5 percent 
of all loans outstanding for any bank or 
association. The FCS is seeking to in- 
crease these limits to 20,000 in popula- 
tion and 20 percent of outstanding loans. 
Rural housing constitute on average, 
only about 3 percent of total FCS lend- 
ing, but some FCS institutions are close 
to the current 15-pcrcent limit. 

Infrastructure, The FCS Safety and 

Soundness Act of 1992 provided Banks 
for Cooperatives broader authority to 
finance water and waste disposal facili- 
ties in rural areas. The act also removed 
the prohibition on enhancement of cer- 
tain municipal tax-exempt debt. How- 
ever, Internal Revenue Service 
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regulations still prevent the FCS from 
providing credit enhancements for tax- 
exempt municipal debt — a form of guar- 
antee for investors. The FCS is currently 
seeking administrative changes to these 
Internal Revenue Service limitations. 

The FCS is also proposing that all FCS 
lending institutions, not just Banks for 
Cooperatives, be given authority to pro- 
vide credit services for supporting rural 
infrastructure. The FCS also wants to 
permit Banks for Cooperatives 1 to fi- 
nance utility services, including purchase 
of services from nonmunicipal authori- 
ties such as electric cooperatives and 
community water corporations. 

Businesses, Currently, farm-related busi- 
nesses must serve the on-farm operating 
needs of farmers and ranchers in order to 
qualify for FCS financing. In addition, 
loans for purchasing products from farm- 
ers and ranchers may qualify for FCS 
financing only if 80 percent or more of 
the inputs originate from a member- 
borrower or cooperative. Often, busi- 
nesses that process or market the pro- 
ducts sold to them by cooperatives or 
member-borrowers do not meet the 80- 
percent requirement and therefore are not 
eligible for farm-related lending. 

The FCS is seeking authority to elimi- 
nate this 80-pcrcent requirement. As an 
alternative, the FCS is proposing that 
businesses be required simply to estab- 
lish a materially beneficial link to farmer- 
owned member cooperatives in order to 
be eligible for financing. The FCS is 
also seeking authority to purchase and 
hold rural, nonfarm small business loans 
originated and serviced by banks and 
other lenders, such as rural development 
entities. 

Rural Development. To assist in the revi- 
talization of rural America, a priority of 
the current Administration, the FCS is re- 
questing authority to mate investments 
in rural development institutions to pro- 
mote economic growth- These develop- 
ment entities would be set up to provide 
equity capital and financial services to be- 
ginning farmers, agricultural producers, 
and to rural enterprises attempting to 
comply with environmental mandates. 



With expanded authority, the FCS would 
make equity investments in such organi- 
zations and would discount and partici- 
pate in loans with them. The FCS is 
requesting that banks and other financial 
institutions also be allowed to make eq- 
uity investments in rural development 
entities. 

Lack of Competition 
In Rural Lending? 

The FCS was created in 19 16 to correct 
deficiencies in agricultural credit markets 
stemming from banking laws and regula- 
tions that limited the lending activities 
and geographic market of banks and 
thrift institutions. The initial rationale 



for creating the FCS was the need to im- 
prove market efficiency because competi- 
tion was restricted. Today, two factors 
indicate that greater efficiency could be 
achieved in rural credit markets if lend- 
ing opportunities were expanded 

First, regulations that hamper competi- 
tion among lending institutions exist in 
many states. Some 25 percent of rural 
counties are served by only one or two 
commercial banks. Banks in such coun- 
ties may be able to earn excessive profits, 
an indication of market inefficiency. 

Second* some characteristics of rural 
banks suggest efficiency gains in rural 
credit markets are possible. For exam- 
ple, nonmetro banks are on average more 



Years of Expansion 




1916 


fishing and farm-related business 
loans. 


Federal Land Banks and Federal Land 
Bank Associations are created to pro- 
vide long-term, fixed-rate mortgages 
to farmers. 


Banks for Cooperatives are allowed to 
make rural utility loans, 

1980 


1923 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks are 
created to provide a source of funds 
for operating credit for farmers. 


Banks for Cooperatives are allowed to 
make loans to finance agricultural ex- 
ports that benefit U.S. farmer-owned 
cooperatives. 


1933 


1990 


Production Credit Associations are 
created to provide short-term operat- 
ing credit to farmers. Banks for Coop- 
eratives are created to finance pur- 
chasing and marketing cooperatives. 


Banks for Cooperatives may finance 
rural water and waste disposal 
systems. 

1991 


1971 

Federal Land Banks are aJlowed to 
lend up to 85 percent of market value 
of property (up from the previous 
limit of 65 percent of "agricultural" 
use value of property). Federal Land 
Banks and Production Credit Associa- 
tions may loan to nonfarm rural home- 
owners. 


Banks for Cooperatives may make 
federally guaranteed loans for agricul- 
tural exports to newjy emerging de- 
mocracies. 

1992 

Banks for Cooperatives may provide 
a form of credit guarantee for tax- 
exempt municipal debt for rural com- 
munities. 


FCS institutions, except Banks for 
Cooperatives, may make commercial 
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profitable, better capitalized, and smaller, 
and have lower loan-to-deposit ratios 
than their metro counterparts. The rela- 
tively more conservative lending prac- 
tices of rural banks may stem from their 
inability to diversify risk, or to the lack 
of qualified borrowers ill rural areas. 

Efficiency gains in credit markets could 
enhance rural economic activity. If inef- 
ficiencies are preventing creditworthy 
borrowers from obtaining loans, rural 
communities suffer. Expanding powers 
of the FCS or removing banking regula- 
tions that limit risk diversification or mar- 
ket competition could address these 
market inefficiencies, 

Authority for nonfarm-related lending 

by the FCS has been limited to financing 
rural utilities and infrastructure develop- 
ment, aquatic product harvesting opera- 
tions, and moderately priced rural 
housing. If the FCS is allowed to make 
more loans for nonfarm-related business, 
farmers would share control of the sys- 
tem with other, sometimes competing, 
rural interests. 

Expansion of lending opportunities could 
dilute farmers" control over the FCS and 

the System's focus on production agricul- 
ture. Atatime when agriculture is al- 
ready losing some of its political clout, 
some farmers may be uneasy about shar- 
ing control of the FCS with nonfarm 
borrowers. 

But if inefficiencies still exist in rural 
credit markets, expansion of FCS lending 
authority could yield benefits for rural 
and national economic growth. An alter- 
native toexpanding FCS lending activi- 
ties that could produce similar results 
would be the removal by Congress of 
regulations or other barriers to competi- 
tion in agricultural credit markets, such 
as eliminating geographic restrictions on 
bank branching and interstate banking, 
and relaxing usury laws. 
[Robert N.Cotlender (202) 219-0892 
andAudme Erickson (202) 219-0719} 
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New Nutrition 
Labels 
Make Debut 



With many processed foods 
sporting new nutrition labels 
this month, consumers should 
find it easier to monitor their intake of nu- 
trients such as fat, cholesterol, and fiber. 
Estimates indicate that the health benefits 
lo the consumer of the new labeling rules 
will exceed the costs. 

Beginning on May 8 t nutrition labels be- 
come mandatory for the first time on al- 
most all processed foods. For bulk 
processed foods, nutrition information 
must be displayed near bulk containers- 

The new labels represent a rethinking of 
the kinds of information consumers need. 
Rather than focusing mainly on vitamins, 
the labels provide information that ad- 
dresses other current concerns of consum- 
ers, such as saturated fat and cholesterol 
content. The new labeling regulations 
also contain strict definitions of "low- 
fau" "light," and other nutrition claims. 



The regulations on nutrition labeling 

carry out the provisions of the Nutrition 
Labeling and Education Act of 1990 
(NLEA). Before passage of NLEA, nutri- 
tion labels on all foods were voluntary, 
unless a nutrient was added or a nutrition 
claim was made on a package. The 
NLEA makes nutrition labels mandatory 
for processed foods regulated by the 
Food and Drug Administration, and re- 
quires FDA to draft and enforce the new 
labeling regulations. 

While the NLEA covers only FDA- 
regulated foods, the USDA, which regu- 
lates meat and poultry, has developed a 
program of nutrition labeling for those 
products as well USDA's Food Safety 
and Inspection Service worked closely 
with FDA, and both agencies issued la- 
beling regulations in January 1993. Both 
USDA and FDA regulations will be man- 
datory for processed foods. TheUSDA 
regulations will go into effect on July 6 t 
1994. 

The new FDA regulations provide a vol- 
untary labeling program for raw vegeta- 
bles, fruits, and seafood that covers the 
20 most frequently consumed items from 
each category. USDA's labeling and in- 
formation program is voluntary for raw 
meat and poultry, and covers the 20 high- 
est selling cuts of each. 

Strong incentives are built into the volun- 
tary programs. FDA has had its volun- 
tary nutrition labeling and information 
program in place since 1992 for the 20 
top-selling raw fruit, vegetable, and sea- 
food items. A recent FDA evaluation 
concluded that compliance was sufficient 
to keep the program on a voluntary basis. 
Both FDA and USDA plan to conduct 
surveys in 1995 to monitor compliance 
levels in their voluntary programs. 

What's in a Label? 

Some food products have already begun 
carrying the new labels, in advance of the 
May and July effective dates of the regu- 
lations But because of the lag between 
the time some foods are processed and 
packaged and the time they appear on the 
shelves in food stores, not all food prod- 
ucts will have their new labels when the 
regulations go into effect. Because the 
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Giving Meaning to the Labels 

Under the new labeling regulations, a number of nutrient con- 
tent terms must conform to specific definitions. Here are 
some prominent examples. 

Calories 

Calorie free: fewer than 5 calories per serving 

Low calorie: 40 calories or less per serving; if the serving is 
30 g or less, or 2 tablespoons or less, 40 calories per 50 g 

Reduced or fewer calories- at least 25 percent fewer calories 
per serving than reference food 



Fat 



Fat free: less than J g of fat per serving 

Saturated-fat free: less than 0.5 g per serving saturated fat, 
and less than 0,5 g per serving trans fatty acids 

Low fat: 3 g or less of fat per serving; if the serving is 30 g or 
less or 2 tablespoons or less, 3 g per 50 g of the food 

Low saturated fat: 1 g or less per serving, and not more than 
1 5 percent of calories from saturated fatty acids 

Reduced or less fat: at least 25 percent less per serving than 
reference food 

Reduced or less saturated fat: at least 25 percent less per 
serving than reference food 



Serving size - Reference amount customarily consumed 



Cholesterol 

Cholesterol free: less than 2 mg of cholesterol, and 2 g or 
less of saturated fat per serving 

Low cholesterol: 20 mg or less of cholesterol and 2 g or less 
of saturated fat per serving; if the serving is 30 g or less, or 2 
tablespoons or less, 20 mg per 50 g of the food 

Reduced or less cholesterol: at least 25 percent less cholester- 
rol and 2 g or less saturated fat per serving than reference food 

Sodium 

Sodium free: less than 5 mg per serving 

Low sodium: 140 mg or less per serving; if serving is 30 g or 
less, or 2 tablespoons or less, 140 mg per 50 g of the food 

Very low sodium: 35 mg or less per serving; if the serving is 
30 g or less, or 2 tablespoons or less, 35 mg per 50 g food 

Reduced or less sodium: at least 25 percent less per serving 
than reference food 

Fiber 

High fiber: 5 g or more per serving (foods making high-fiber 
clai ms must meet the criterion for low fat, or the level of total 
fat must appear next to the high-fiber claim.) 

Good source of fiber: 2.5 g to 4,9 g per serving 

Afore or added fiber: at least 2.5 g more per serving than 
reference food 



labels apply to foods packed after the ef- 
fective dates, fruits and vegetables 
canned or frozen last summer are not re- 
quired to bear the new labels. 

While interest in healthful diets has 
grown, many consumers report confusion 
and lack of clarity on what changes to 
make in their diets, A recent study by 
USDA's Economic Research Service 
(ERS) suggests that consumers may 
make some changes that cancel out the 
benefits of others. For example, some 
women who reduced their intake of red 



meats also increased their consumption 
of dairy products and oils, with little net 
effect on total fat intake. 

The new nutrition labels contain features 
designed to assist consumers in making 
healthful food choices and to make it eas- 
ier to calculate the amounts and propor- 
tions of various dietary components. 
Besides changing the format and content 
of the nutrition labels, the new regula- 
tions standardize serving sizes, define 
specific nutrient content claims, and spec- 
ify what health claims are allowed. 



Information that did not appear on the 
old, voluntary labels and which is now 

mandatory, includes the following: 

• number of calories derived from fat; 

• amount of saturated fat, cholesterol, 

and dietary fiber; 

• percentof daily value of each nutri- 
tional component (e,g., 20 percent 
of daily value of fat); 
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• standardized serving size; and 

• recommended daily amounts of 
total fat, saturated fat, cholesterol, 
sodium, total carbohydrates, and 
dietary fiber in a 2,000- and a 2,500- 
calorie dieL 

In addition, any nutrient content claims 
—such as "low-fat/ 1 "light/ 1 "reduced 
fat," and "low cholesterol" — must fol- 
low strict guidelines on definition and 
use of terms so that consumers are not 
misled. 

Benefits 
Outweigh Costs 

Scientific evidence increasingly makes 
clear that diet affects long-term health as 
well as Longevity. The average Ameri- 
can diet — high in calories, fat, saturated 
fat, and sodium, and low in fiber-contain- 
ing foods — is associated with increased 
risk of heart disease, obesity, hyperten^ 
sion* and certain types of cancer. 

The benefits of labeling, The benefits 
were quantified in regulatory impact 
analyses by FDA and USDA by estimat- 
ing the decrease in medical costs and 
productivity thai would result if the inci- 
dence of diet-related disease is reduced. 
Calculation of benefits focused on the ex- 
pected reduced intake of fat, saturated 
fat, and cholesterol associated with im- 
provements in nutrition information avail- 
able to consumers- 
Reduction in dietary fat was assumed to 
result in a decrease in the number of can- 
cer cases and earl y deaths after a lag of 
10 years. Reducing cholesterol and satu- 
rated fat intake was assumed to decrease 
the incidence of heart disease and associ- 
ated mortality after a lag of 2 years, 



Not all consumers are likely to take ad- 
vantage of the new nutrition labels — 
survey data suggest that less than half are 
likely to look for, read, and/or under- 
stand nutrition labels- FDA and USDA 
estimated there would be significant 
benefits even with limited consumer 
response. 

The regulatory impact analyses expanded 
on the results of a shelf-labeling stuay 
carried out by FDA and Giant Foods, 
Inc. — a study that measured actual con- 
sumer response to new nutrition informa- 
tion. Inthatsutdy, shelf labels were used 
to call consumers' attention to products 
that were low in fat, saturated fat, choles- 
terol, and/or sodium. Market share 
changes attributed to the information 
were estimated, These market share 
changes were converted into changes in 
food consumption and nutrient intake for 
the U.S. population. 

The shelf-labeling program was esti- 
mated to result in an average reduction in 
fat intake of slightly more than 1 percent. 
Considering that the average intake of fat 
in the U.S. is about 37 percent of calories 
consumed — more than 20 percent higher 
than recommended— the change was 
fairly small. However, according to the 
impact analyses by FDA and USDA, 
even this small reduction in fat intake 
would prevent 1 8,700 early deaths of can- 
cer or heart disease, saving over 1 \ 7,900 
life-years over a period of two decades. 
The monetary value associated with life- 
years saved was estimated to be more 
than $4-5 billion over 20 years. 

The costs of labeling. Costs to industry 
include startup expenses as well as some 
recurring costs. The startup costs of the 
new nutrition regulations include those 
associated with formulating management 
policy on new labels, conducting nutrient 
content analyses, designing and printing 



new labels, and replacing the inventory 
of old labels. Recurring costs are in- 
volved in continuously verifying the nu- 
trient content analyses. FDA and USDA 
have estimated that the new nutrition la- 
beling regulations would cost industry be- 
tween $ 1 .6 and $2.6 billion over a period 
of 20 years, 

The estimated benefits of the new nutri- 
tion label — $4.5 billion — are signifi- 
cantly larger than the estimated costs to 
industry of $L6-$26 billion. Also, the 
benefits calculated were based on con- 
sumer response to shelf labels, and may 
underestimate response to food product 
labels. In addition, food manufacturers 
may reformulate some products to im- 
prove the nutrition profile, given the high 
visibility of this information under the 
new labeling regulations, which could 
further improve dietary intakes. 

The Next Step; 
Improving Food Products 

USDA and other government agencies 
are unveiling new programs to educate 
the general public as well as disadvan- 
taged groups about how best to use the 
new labels to meet their individual die- 
tary needs. The food industry is collabo- 
rating in this effort and has worked with 
health professionals in developing educa- 
tional materials. 

The food industry is also developing new 
products through reformulating foods to 
contain less fats, for example, and by us- 
ing new technology to enhance the nutri- 
tion of traditional foods. Thetechnology 
to develop traditional foods that are 
lower in fat or saturated fat is expected to 
improve the availability and taste of 
these alternative products in the next few 
years. 
[Betsy Frazao (202) 2190864] GEt 
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Integrated Pest 
Management: 
How Far 
Have We 



As American farmers begin their spring crop planting 
and cultivating, many are using alternative methods of 
pest control. Over half of the nation's fruit, vegetable, 
and major field crop producers are now applying some level of 
integrated pest management (IPM). according to results from 
USDA's first comprehensi ve national study of pest control 
methods used in U.S. agriculture. 

USDA research and extension programs on the IPM approach 
have been building for over two decades, along with state and 
industry efforts. The new study, based on a set of ongoing sur- 
veys which began in 199 1 , is designed to measure the extent of 
IPM adoption for over 50 U.S. crops. The surveys are being 
conducted jointly by USDA*s Economic Research Service 
(ERS) and National Agricultural Statistics Service (NASS). 

IPM provides more efficient and sustainable pest control and 
has been linked with a reduction in pesticide use. The Clinton 
Administration's pesticide proposal released in April, which fo- 
cuses on food safety and the protection of public health and the 
environment, endorses the use of IPM. 



The IPM approach has always included a number of biological 
and other nonchemical pest control strategies as well as more ef- 
ficient use of pesticides through monitoring pest levels. In re- 
sponse to growing public interest in a cleaner environment and 
reduced use of chemicals, biological methods are increasingly 
being scrutinized for use in IPM programs. 

The new study indicates that pest monitoring as well as a few 
specific biological strategies — pheremones for fruit and nut 
crops, for example, to disrupt pest breeding — were widely 
adopted. However, few growers used beneficial insects or 
many of the other biocontrol methods. 

The Alternative Approaches 
To Pest Control 

Before the widespread availability of synthetic pesticides, 
which began in the 1940*s for most crops, field sanitation, plant- 
ing dates, and other physical and cultural methods were used to 
control pests. Crop rotation and other biological controls, as 
well as plant-derived pesticides, were also used. 

Synthetic pesticides were rapidly adopted by farmers soon after 
they became available because they were relatively inexpen- 
sive, easy to apply, and effective. Cotwcntional pest control 
since that time has generally been defined as the use of these 
pesticides on a routine (calendar or pest-growth stage) basis to 
completely eradicate the pest from the environment. In con- 
trast, organic pest control is characterized by the complete ex- 
clusion of synthetic pesticides from the production process, 
relying solely on biological and other nonchemical methods. 

The IPM approach combines economic use of pesticides — an 
application is made only when pests reach economically damag- 
ing levels — -with the use of biological, cultural, and other non- 
chemical control methods. The objective of pest control under 
IPM is to limit the growth of pest populations to below eco- 
nomically damaging levels. This approach began evolving in 
the 1950's as entomologists and other agricultural scientists be- 
came concerned about the unintended effects of pesticides — 
nuchas killing nontarget species and increasing pest resistance 
to pesticides. 

Federal funding of IPM began in the I970*s> and commodities 
included crops using high levels of pesticides (cotton, soybeans, 
citrus, apples, and celery). As demand for IPM consulting 
services has increased since the mid-1970's, commercial con- 
sultants have developed their own IPM programs for many 
other crops. In addition to hiring private IPM consulting firms, 
farmers may also use USDA's Extension Service, co-ops, other 
grower organizations, and chemical company representatives 
for IPM services, and some farmers implement IPM on their 
own. 

IPM programs have been designed as a more profitable and effi- 
cient alternative to conventional chemical control methods, and 
most have been developed to reduce pesticide use as well. A re- 
cent Virginia Tech national analysis of over two decades of 
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IPM field trials, regional surveys, and other studies indicated 
that 1PM practices reduced pesticide use in seven of the eight 
commodities studied. 

IPM 's Spectrum 
Of Strategies 

Information is the most fundamental component of the IPM 

approach. An IPM program begins with basic research — on the 
pest biology, ecology, and taxonomy of a local cropping sys- 
tem—which lays the foundation for developing and integrating 
the control techniques for that particular commodity. 

The cornerstone of IPM programs has traditionally been the 
use of scouting (monitoring pest levels) to make pesticide deci- 
sions- Pest population levels are closely monitored and com- 
pared with economic thresholds. The economic threshold, or 
pest population level, at which pests are considered damaging 
depends on crop prices, pesticide cost, the types of pests, pest 
population densities, and other factors. 

Economic thresholds are derived separately for each crop and 
each crop pest, and require knowledge of agricultural ecosys- 
tems, naturally occurring biological controls, and the effects of 
possible control actions on other organisms in the environment. 
Newer pesticides which target specific pests, and are less toxic 
to beneficial insects, are chosen for IPM programs, while con- 
ventional pest control has typically used older, broad-spectrum 
pesticides. 

In addition, certain pesticide application methods, particularly 
for herbicides, may be chosen for IPM programs. Postemer- 
gence application of herbicide (instead of preemergence appli- 
cation) allows fanners to identify weed species and check 
infestation levels before treating, and to treat small weeds at ap- 
plication rates lower than the recommended amounts. Also, her- 
bicides are generally either banded over rows or are broadcast, 
and banded application may be chosen for IPM programs since 
banded rates are substantially lower than broadcast rates. 

IPM programs may also use biological controls, such as natural 
enemies of crop pests and crop rotation, which have been evolv- 
ing for over a hundred years. With crop rotation, farmers grow 
the same crop in the same field only every 2 or 3 years to give 
beneficial soil organisms, such as pest parasites and predators, 
more time to fight crop pests and to break pest life cycles. 

Natural enemies, including beneficial insects such as the 
Trichogramma wasp, are used to fight or Inhibit crop pests, and 
their populations are often augmented with mass-rearing and 
multiple releases per season in a field. A current example of the 
use of natural enemies is release of the microscopic predator 
wasp to control spider mites in strawberry fields in California. 

Pheromones — hormonal chemicals produced by the female of 
a species to attract a mate — are used to disrupt the mating 
cycles of crop pests, and are another example of biological pest 



control. And a number of biotechnoiogical tools may hold 
promise for enhancing the self-defense system of a crop plant. 
For example, an insect pathogen has been engineered into a to- 
mato plant, and is In the testing phase. 

IPM programs also use physical and cultural controls, includ- 
ing pruning, field sanitation, and irrigation practices. These 
strategies are used to control population levels of crop pests. 
Strategic controls, such as planting locations and timing, are 
used to avoid certain pests and are also among the arsenal of 
IPM control tactics. 

Use of Scouting Method 
Is Widespread . , . 

The ERS-NASS survey asked growers if they used the scouting 
method — monitoring fields to determine pest population levels 
and comparing these levels with economic thresholds — in mak- 
ing their pesticide decisions for insecticides, fungicides, and her- 
bicides. More than half the surveyed farmers reported using this 
technique. 



USDA Pest Control Surveys 

In 1991, USDA began an ongoing pest control survey pro- 
gram with funding from two initiatives. The objectives of 
this new program were to collect pesticide use informa- 
tion on fruits and vegetables for the first time in over a 
decade, and to collect comprehensive information on the 
use of IPM and its spectrum of control tactics for the first 
time ever. 

The cropping practices surveys, funded under the Water 
Quality Initiative, cover mainly field crops as well as fall 
potatoes. USDA's Pesticide Data Program (PDP), funded 
under the Food Safety Initiative, surveys fruit and vegeta- 
ble growers with alternate-year surveys (fruit surveys in 
odd years and vegetables in even years). The data re- 
ported in this article from these surveys were collected in 
1991 for fruits, in 1992 for vegetables, and in 1993 for 
field crops. 

The 199 1 fruit and nut survey targeted 30 different com- 
modities in 13 states. The survey covered a high percent- 
age of fruit and nut acreage, ranging from 79 percent on 
peaches to 100 percent on 11 commodities. The 1992 
vegetable survey covered 20 different commodities in 1 4 
states, accounting for most of U.S. vegetable acreage. The 
1993 cropping practices surveys included pest manage- 
ment questions for com in 10 major producing states {78 
percent of acreage), soybeans in eight major producing 
stales (72 percent of acreage), and fall potatoes in four ma- 
jor producing states (Idaho, Maine, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, covering 48 percent of U.S. acreage). 
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An IPM Glossary 

Economic thresholds — levels of pest population which if 
left untreated would result in reductions in revenue that 
exceed treatment costs; the use of economic thresholds in 
making pesticide treatment decisions requites information 
on pest infestation levels from scouting. 

Field mapping — drawing a map of a field indicating loca- 
tions where specific weed species were present in the 
past: when preemergence herbicides are applied, farmers 
treat only the areas with infestation (spot treatment). 

Band pesticide application — the spreading of pesticides 
(herbicides, insecticides, or fungicides) over, or next to, 
each row of plants in a field; often requires row cultiva- 
tion to control weeds in the row middles. 

Broadcast pesticide application— {ht spreading of pesti- 
cides (herbicides, insecticides, or fungicides) over the en- 
tire surface area of a field. 

Pests — Insects, diseases, or weeds (uncultivated plants 
which naturally exist in the environment) that cause dam- 
age to crops, resulting in reductions in yield, crop quality, 

or both. 

Pest control— Conventional approach to pest control 
refers to eradication, completely eliminating an organism 
from the environment. Pest control in integrated pest 
management (IPM) is to limit the growth of pest popula- 
tions to below economically damaging levels. 

Preemergence herbicides — herbicides applied before 
weeds emerge, the foundation of row crop weed control 
for the past 30 years, 

Postemergence herbicides — herbicides applied after 
weeds cmeige, considered more environmentally sound 
than preemergence herbicides because they have little or 
no soil residual activity. 

Scouting — inspecting fields for pests to determine 
whether pest populations have reached levels that warrant 
intervention, and to help determine the appropriate 
method of control 

Trap cropping — planting a small plot of a crop earlier 
than the rest of the crop in order to attract a particular 
crop pest; pesticides are used to kill the pest before the 
rest of the crop becomes susceptible to attack, 



Many farmers have been trained by USDA's Extension Service 
to scout their own fields* Vegetable and field crop producers 
were asked whether they had their acreage professionally 
scouted or whether they scouted the acreage themselves. How- 
ever, estimates for fruit and nut acres using scouting are under- 
estimated because the survey limited scouting for these crops to 
professional service providers only. 

M ore than 50 percent of most major fruit and nut acreage was 
professionally scouted for insects t diseases* or weeds. For fruit 
and nut crops, the scouting method was used extensively on pis- 
tachios, tangerines, nectarines, and olives, but rarely on dates, 
limes, and blackberries- Adoption rates for the three most 
highly valued US. fruit crops — apples, oranges, and grapes — 
were 43, 64, and 54 percent. Fruit growers were also asked 
which pests they scouted for, and indicated that scouting for in- 
sects was most common, followed by scouting for diseases, and 
then for weeds, 

Almost 60 percent of all vegetable acres used the scouting 
method for insects, diseases* or weeds. Scouting was adopted at 
relatively high rates on broccoli, celery, lettuce, and strawber- 
ries, and at relatively low rates on green peas and snap beans. 
The use of the scouting method on vegetable farms ranged from 
about 40 percent on green peas to over 80 percent on lettuce, 
For potatoes and tomatoes, the highest valued vegetable crops, 
about 76 and 66 percent of growers used the scouting method. 

As with the vegetable rates, the scouting method was used on a 
very high percentage of corn and soybean acreage. The scout- 
ing method was used to determine herbicide applications on 
over 50 percent of soybean acres; soybeans are rarely treated 
with insecticides or fungicides. 

For determining herbicide applications on corn, the scouting 
method was used on over 50 percent of the acreage. Com is 
rarely treated with fungicides, so the scouting method is rarely 
needed for corn fungus. The scouting method was used on only 
29 percent of corn acres for determining insecticide applica- 
tions, because another 1PM technique, crop rotation, is fre- 
quently used to control corn insects. The majority of corn 
farmers rotate com with another crop to effectively alleviate 
com rootworm problems and hence reduce the need for insecti- 
cide use. 

, . . But Adoption Lags 
For Biological Controls 

The IPM approach to pest management emphasizes the use of 
multiple tactics — cultural, biological, and other forms of control 
along with pesticides — to enhance the effectiveness of natural 
control mechanisms. The study found that the majority of farm- 
ers who used the scouting method to apply pesticides were also 
using one or more other pest control tactics as well, although 
use of many specific strategies, such as beneficial insects, was 
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Scouting, the Most Common IPM Method Surveyed., 
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...Was Used on Over Half of Fruit and Nut Acreage 
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...and Over Half of Corn and Soybean Acreage 
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lagging. Only about 16 percent of fanners who were using the 
scouting method did not use any other pest control strategy, 
while 22 percent of these farmers were using one or two other 
strategies and 30 percent were using three or more other strate- 
gies. 

Pheromones, pruning, and field sanitation were commonly 
adopted for many fruit and nut crops, and are perhaps better un- 
derstood and more easily and cheaply adopted than other prac- 
tices. Less commonly adopted strategies included the use of 
beneficial insects, pest-resistant crop varieties, and irrigation 
practices. These approaches may be less documented, more ex- 
pensive, or require greater managerial input for adoption than 
other strategies. The use of trap crops and strategic planting Lo- 
cations were also used on only a small portion of most fruit and 
nut acreage. 

For the vegetable industry (excluding potatoes), alternating pes- 
ticides to slow pest resistance was the most frequently used 
strategy in addition to the scouting method, with an adoption 
rate of 44 percent, followed by protection of beneficial insects 
through pesticide selection {38 percent), and reduced applica- 
tion rates (37 percent). Soil analysis for pests was also common 
for certain vegetables, including celery {80 percent) and broc- 
coli (58 percent). For potatoes, use of soil analysis for pests, 
crop rotation to combat pests, and alternating pesticides to slow 
down pest resistance were commonly practiced. 



Get' the full story on IPM 



The Extent of Adoption of Integrated 
Pest Management in U.S. Agriculture 

Based on IPM datp from USDA's pesicgatroi 
surveys, and covering: 

• field crops 

• fruit and nuts 

• vegetables 

Available this summer from the 
Economic Research Service 
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However, beneficial insects were purchased and released for 
only a limited number of vegetables and on few acres — straw- 
berries had the highest rate at 37 percent of acres, followed by 
melons, with 15 percent. Lower adoption rates may be due to 
the expense of purchasing beneficials or to uncertainty among 
growers about their efficacy. 

For corn and soybeans, as for potatoes, common practices also 
included crop rotation and alternating use of pesticides. Addi- 
tionally, small percentages of corn and soybean acres received 
spot treatments for weeds. 

The postemergence herhicide application method was com- 
monly used on com, soybeans, and potatoes. And when using 
preemergence herbicides, farmers sometimes used field map- 
ping to limit herbicides to locations with weed infestion in the 
past. However, the bulk of herbicides used for these three crops 
was applied as broadcast treatments. 

Barriers & Priorities 

As expected, IPM adoption and the intensity of adoption varied 
widely by crop. Factors in the variation include: 

• different levels of IPM research and extension programs- 
some crops have longstanding private or Federal programs; 

• regional differences in the strength of IPM programs; and 

• the economic importance of the crop — very small crops 
tend to show lower rates of IPM adoption. 

Also, the reason for some farmers' hesitation to adopt IPM may 
be that alternative pest management practices are unavailable, 
economic incentives to adopt alternative practices are lacking, 
awareness of available practices is inadequate, or managerial de- 
mands could be higher for IPM implementation. These reasons 
may explain why many farmers have not moved to a higher 
level of IPM use — incorporating nonchemlcal pest controls into 
their program. 

The ultimate goal shared by USDA, the Food and Drug Admini- 
stration, and the Environmental Protection Agency is to reduce 
health and environmental risks associated with pesticide use in 
agriculture. Given limited resources, the development and im- 
plementation of IPM programs for crops with high health or en- 
vironmental risks will yield the greatest risk reduction benefits. 
[Biing-Hwan Lin (202) 219-045% field crops; Ann Vandeman 
(202) 2 19-0434, fruit and nut Crops; Jorge Fernandez-Cornejo 
(202) 219-0462 and Sharon Jans (202) 219-0460, vegetable 
Crops] r 
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Table 1 -—Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector. 



1993 



Itl 



IV 



Annual 



I 



1994 



IMF 



IV F Annual F 



Prices rec eJved by farmers (1977»1Q0) 
Livestock & products 
Crops 

Pricespaid by farmers. (1977*100) 
Production items 
Commodities & services, interest, 
taxes* & wages 

Cash receipts (5 Ml.) 1/ 
Livestock ($bil.) 
Crops (S ML) 

Market basket (1 982-84=100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retait cost (%> 

Retail prices (1982-84=100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agricultural exports (S bin 2f 
Agricultural imports (5 bit.) 2t 

Commercial production 
Reef meat [mir. lb.) 
Poultry (mn. lb.) 
Eggsfrml.doz.) 
Milk (Ml. lb.) 

Consumption, per capita 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 

Corn beginning stocks (mil. bu. 4 ) 3/ 
Com use (mil, bu.) 3/ 

Prices 4/ 

Choice steers — Neb. Direct ($/cwt) 
Barrows & gilt*— I A. So MN($/cwt) 
Broilers— l2-citv(cts_/lb.) 



Mill 



js— NY gr r A lame (ctsJdor) 
ill at plant ($7cwt) 



Wheat— KCHRW ordinary ($/bu.) 
Com— Chicago ($fou,) 
Soybeans — Chicago ($rt>u ) 
Cotton — Avg. spot 41-34 (ctsVlb.) 



146 
167 
125 



160 
196 



181 
92 



142 

107 

160 

27 



141 
140 
143 

10 1 
6.3 



9,992 

.6.991 

1 .474 

39 4 



51,1 

7,906,4 
2,229.2 



79.78 

47.59 

55.8 

73.4 

12.90 

3.48 
2.27 
5.95 
55,6 



141 
161 
121 



179 
195 



178 
91 
85 



142 

104 

162 

28 



141 
HO 
144 

9.2 
5.7 



10,362 

7.034 

1,490 

37.4 



52.4 

5.678 2 
1.970,8 



73,77 

4S.05 

56.9 

69.6 

12.67 

3.36 
2.36 
6.66 
53.8 



145 

159 
130 



161 
196 



171 
89 
81 



144 

104 

165 

25 



142 
141 
144 

11,9 
8,6 



10.502 

6,973 

1.535 

36.6 



538 

3.709.4 
1.599.3 



71 23 

43.93 

54,9 

71.5 

13.43 

3.69 
2.72 

6.43 
56. S 



143 
162 
123 



179 
195 



175 
90 
85 



142 

105 

162 

26 



141 
140 
143 

42.6 
24.5 



40,568 

27,539 

5,960 

151.0 



207 6 

1.100.3 
8.476,1 



76.36 

48.10 

55.2 

72.5 

12.83 

3.59 
2.36 

6.18 
55.4 



147 
159 
135 



1B2 
197 



143 
143 
145 

11.4 
6.2 



10,082 

8,860 

1.490 

37.3 



51.1 

2,113.0 
2,525.7 



73.1 
45.8 
54.8 
71.5 
13.57 



70,7 



10.0 
5.9 



10,098 

7,375 

1,495 

39,3 



52.3 

5,936.5 
1.949.9 



72-78 
45-51 
54-60 
62-68 
12,90- 
13.90 



9.2 
5.8 



10,523 

7.420 

1.505 

37.8 



53.5 
3.994.7 



70-76 
46-52 
54-60 
66-72 
11.85- 
12.85 



10.404 

7.225 

1.545 

37.3 



538 



72-78 
43-49 
51-57 
70-76 
12.15- 
13.15 



42.5 
24,5 



41,107 

28,880 

6,035 

151.6 



210.7 

2.113.0 
7.650.0 



71-77 
44-50 
53-59 
67-73 
12 60- 
13,40 



Farm reaJ estate values 5/ 
Nominal (S per acre) 
Real (1932$) 



1985 



713 
657 



1986 



640 
568 



1987 



1988 



1989 



1990 



1991 



1992 



599 
518 



632 
530 



661 
533 



668 
517 



681 
505 



684 
487 



1993 F 



700 
4S8 



1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rales. 2/ Annua! data based on Oct.-Sept fiscal years ending with year indicated. 3/ Sept.-Nov. first quarter, 
Dec.-Feb. second quarter; Mar -May third quarter; Jun.-Auo. fourth quarter Sepl.-Aug. annual. Use includes exports A domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
1 values as of January 1 r 1986-89 values as of February 1 . 



averages, Jan-Dec. 5/ 1990-93 \ 



1985 values as of April 1. F * forecast. — = not available. 
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Table 2,— U.S. Gross Domestic Product & Related Data 



Grose domestic product 
Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable good* 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 
Gross private domestic 
investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 



Gross domestic product 

Gross national product 

Personal consumption 

expenditures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing & shoes 

Food A beverages 

Services 

Gross private domestic investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in buslnass inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GDP Implicit price deflator (W change) 
Disposable personal income ($ bil.) 
Disposable per. Income (1967 S bin 
Per capita disposable per. income ($) 
Per capita die. per. income (1987 S} 
U.S. population total, incl. military 
abroad (mil.) 1/ 
Civilian population (mil.) 1/ 



Industrial production (1967^100) 
Leading economic indicators (1987*100) 

Civilian employment (mil. persons) 2/ 
Civilian unemployment rate (<tt) 21 
Personal Income {$ bil. annual rata) 

Money stock-M2 (daily avg.) (S bil.} 3/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (W) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (%) 
Housmg starts (1.000) 4/ 

Auto sales at retail, total (mit.) 
Business inventory/sales ratio 
Sales o* ail retail stores ($bil.) 5/ 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bil.) 
Food stores (S bil.) 
Eating & drinking places {% bil.) 
Apparet 4 accessory sioret($bll) 





Annual 




1992 






1993 




1991 


1992 


1993 


iV 


i 


li 


ni 


IV R 






S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


al annual 


rates) 




5,722.9 

5,737.1 


6.038.5 
6,045.8 


6,377,9 
6 H 378.1 


6,194.4 
6,191.9 


6.261.6 
6.262*1 


6,327.6 
6,327.1 


6.395.9 
6,402 3 


6,526.5 
6,520,9 


3,906.4 
457.8 

1,257.9 
213.0 
621.4 

2,190,7 


4,139.9 
497.3 

1.300,9 
228.2 
633,7 

2,341.6 


4.391.8 
537.9 

1.350.0 
237,3 
657.fi 

2.503,9 


4.256.2 
516.6 

1*3317 
236.1 
647.6 

2,407.9 


4.296 2 
515.3 

1.335.3 
233.1 
643.2 

2,445.5 


4.359.9 
531 1 6 

1.344.8 
235,2 
654.1 

2.483.4 


4.419.1 
541.9 

1.352.4 
233.2 
660.0 

2,524.8 


4,492.0 
562.fi 

1,367.6 
242.7 

669,1 
2,561.8 


736.9 

745.5 

-8.6 

-19,6 


796.5 

789.1 

7.3 

-29.6 


891.7 

876,1 

16.6 

-636 


833.3 

821.3 

12,0 

-38.8 


874.1 

639.5 

34.6 

-4fi t 3 


874.1 

861.0 

13.1 

-65,1 


384.0 

876,3 

7,7 

-71.9 


934.5 

927,6 
6.9 

-69.1 



1 ,099,3 



1.131.8 1,156.1 



1,143.8 



1,139.7 



1,158.6 



1.164.8 1.169.1 



1987 S bilEion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



4.661,4 
4,874.5 


4,986.3 
4.994,0 


5,136.0 
5.138.6 


5.068.3 
5.063.4 


5,078,2 
5,080.7 


5,102.1 
5,104.1 


5.138.3 
5.145.8 


5,225.6 
5,223.7 


3,258.6 
426,6 

1.043.2 
184.7 
518.7 

1.763,8 


3.341,8 
456.6 

1.062,9 
193.7 
520.5 

1.822.3 


3.453.2 
490,0 

1.088.1 
199,5 
531.0 

1.875,2 


3.397,2 
473.4 

1, 081.fi 
200.0 
529.3 

1,642.0 


3,403.8 
471,9 

1.076.0 
194.8 
526.7 

1,855,9 


3.432,7 
484.2 

1.083.1 
197.6 
526.6 

1,865.4 


3,469.6 
493.1 

1.093.0 
200.6 
532,6 

1,663.5 


3.506.9 
510,9 

1.100.2 
204.6 
536.0 

1.895.8 


675.7 

634,1 

-8 4 

-19,1 


732.9 

726.4 

6.5 

-33.6 


820.3 

806.0 

14.3 

-76.5 


763.0 

754.3 

8.7 

-38,8 


803.0 

773.7 

29,3 

-59.9 


803.6 

790.6 

130 

-75.2 


613.4 

806.9 

6.5 

-86.3 


861.4 

652.9 

8.5 

-84.5 


946.3 


945.2 


938.9 


946,9 


931.3 


941.1 


941.7 


941.7 


39 

4,230.5 
3.529.0 
16,741 
13,965 


2.9 

4.500.2 
3,632.5 
17.615 
14,219 


2.6 

4.706.7 

3,700.9 

18.225 

14.330 


3.3 
4.657.6 

3.717.6 
18,153 
14,490 


3.6 

4,597.5 

3.642.6 

17,876 

14,163 


2.3 
4.692.2 
3.694.4 
18.196 
14.326 


1.6 
4,723.7 
3.708,7 
18.265 
14.341 


1.3 
4.813.5 
3,757.9 
18,561 
14,491 


252.6 
250.5 


255.5 
253,5 

Annual 


256.2 
256,4 


256.5 
254.6 


257.2 
255.3 

1993 


257.8 
256.0 


256,5 
256.7 


259.2 

257,5 

1994 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Feb 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


FebP 








Monthly data 


seasonally adjusted 






104.1 
97,1 


106.5 
98.1 


110.9 
96.7 


109.9 
99.1 


112.8 
99,5 


114,0 
100.1 


114.6 
100.5 


115,1 
100.4 


116,9 

6.6 

4,850 9 


117.6 

7.3 

5.144.9 


119,3 

6.7 

5,388,3 


118.4 

7.0 
5,249,1 


120,3 

6.5 

5,51 1.2 


120.7 

6.4 

5,548.1 


122,0 

6.7 

5,529.3 


122,3 

65 

5,600.6 


3,455.3 

5.42 

8.77 

1,014 


3.509,0 

3.45 

8.14 

1,200 


3,563.1 

3,02 

7.22 

1,288 


3.494,2 

2.95 

7.71 

1.194 


3,556.2 

3.12 

6.93 

1,406 


3.563 1 

3.08 

6.93 

1 t 612 


3.569.9 

3.02 

6,92 

1,258 


3,566.6 
3,21 

7.08 
1.309 


8.4 
1.54 

1.863.0 

1.209,5 

379.3 

194.1 

97.3 


8.4 

1.50 

1,959.1 

1.251.8 

382.4 

200.6 

104.1 


8.7 

1,46 

2.081.6 

1.297,0 

392.4 

211,0 

106.1 


8.0 

1.46 

168.3 

107.4 

32,8 

17.1 

e,8 


9.0 

1.44 

179.0 

119,4 

33.1 

17.9 

9.0 


8.8 

1.42 

180.9 

109,9 

334 

18.0 

8,9 


92 

1 43 

178.6 

109.2 

33.3 

17.3 

8,6 


181.5 

110,8 

33.6 

16.0 

8.9 



1/ Population estimates based on 1990 census. 2J Data for 1994 are nol direcMy comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years, 3/ Annual data as of 
December otthe year listed. 4/ Private, including farm. 5/ Annual total. P ■ preliminary. — - notavallable. 
Information contact Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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19B3 


19B4 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1988 


1990 


1991 


1992 E 


1993 F 


1994 F 


Average 
1984-93 
















Percent change in real GDP 






World 


2 7 


4,3 


3,3 


27 


3,1 


4.4 


3,3 


2.2 


0,7 


1.9 


IS 


2.6 


3.2 


World, lese U.S. 


2,5 


3,6 


3.4 


2.7 


3.1 


4.6 


3.6 


2.7 


1.2 


1,7 


1.1 


2,3 


3,3 


Developed 
Developed, less U.S. 
United Slates 
Canada 
Japan 

Western Europe 
European Union 
Germany 


26 

2,1 
3,3 
3,2 
2.7 
1.6 
1.5 
1.6 


4.3 
3.2 
6.0 
6.4 
4.3 
2.4 
2.3 
2.8 


3,2 
3.4 
3.0 
4.7 
5.0 
2,5 
2.4 
1 9 


2,7 
2.7 
2.6 
3.3 
27 
2.7 
2.7 
2,2 


3,1 
3.2 

3.0 
4.1 
4.1 
2.6 
2.7 
1.4 


4.4 
4.5 
3,9 
4.7 
6.2 
3.7 
3.9 
3,7 


3.3 
3.6 
2.6 
2,5 
4.7 
32 
3.3 
3.3 


2.4 
3.5 
0.8 
0.4 
5,2 
2,8 
2.9 
2.9 


0.9 
M 
-0.7 
-1.7 
4.4 
0.2 
0.4 
0.6 


1.7 
1,1 
2.6 

0.7 
1,3 
1.0 
1.1 
2.1 


1.0 
-0.3 
2.9 
2.5 
-0.5 
-0.5 
-0.3 
-1.3 


2.1 
1.3 
3.5 
3.7 
0,5 
1,4 
1.4 
0.8 


2.7 

2.5 
3.0 
4.1 
2.3 
2.5 
2.5 
2,2 


Central Europe 
Former Soviet Union 
Russia 


2.7 

4.4 


3.5 
4.1 
2.6 


2.0 
1,7 
3.4 


3.0 
3.6 
2.1 


1.5 
It 

5.6 


2,1 

1.5 
25 


-0.3 
0.8* 

-2.0 


-8.7 
-5,8 
-9.0 


-13.8 
-12.7 
-19.0 


-10,2 
-175 
-11.9 


1.4 

-13.3 

-6.0 


4.3 
-6.8 

0.7 


4.6 

0.6 

-2,9 


Developing 
Asia 
Pacific- Asia 
China 
South Asia 
India 
Latin America 


4.0 
8 3 


4.4 
7.7 


3.9 

6,4 


3.4 
6.6 


4.1 
7.8 


4.6 
9.5 


3.fi 
5.8 


3,7 

6.3 


3,8 

5.2 


5.4 
7.7 


6.3 
7.0 


6,4 
7.0 


5.4 
6.8 


8,9 


9.4 


6.7 


7,3 


9.0 


9.5 


6.1 


6,6 


6.4 


9.0 


8.1 


7.9 


7.3 


10.1 


14.4 


12,3 


8,2 


11,0 


10,7 


4.3 


6.4 


6.4 


12 8 


11.0 


10.0 


e,2 


7.0 
7.4 


3.9 
3.7 


5.6 
5.4 


4,9 
4.8 


4.8 

4.7 


9.4 
10,3 


5.1 
5.4 


5,5 
5.6 


1.8 

1.2 


4.0 
4.2 


3.9 
3.8 


4.3 
4.1 


5 5 
5,5 


-2,8 


3.9 


3.3 


4,6- 


3.2 


0,6 


1.3 


-0.1 


3.1 


2.2 


3.3 


4.5 


4.6 
4.0 




-4.2 


3,7 


2.7 


-3.9 


1,8 


1.2 


3.4 


4.5 


3.6 


2,6 


0.4 


3.0 


Caribbean/Central 


0,2 


0.5 


2.2 


2.1 


2.6 


-0,6 


2.1 


1.4 


0.1 


0.2 


2.2 


2.0 


2.2 

5.0 
6,5 


South America 


-2.6 


4,1 


4.0 


7.1 


3.6 


0.4 


0,5 


-1.7 


3.0 


1.9 


4.2 


5h1 


Brazil 


-3,4 


5,4 


7.9 


8.0 


3.3 


-0,2 


3.3 


-4.2 


1.2 


-0,2 


4.8 


5.6 


Middle East 


85 


0.5 


-0.6 


-6.9. 


-2.0 


-2.1 


2.6 


3,2 


1.9 


7.5 


5.6 


3.6 


3.9 


Africa 
North Africa 


1 2 


1.0 


3,0 


2.4 


0.4 


2.7 


3.0 


1.9 


2.1 


1,2 


2.1 


2.4 


2.6 


3,6 


2.7 


3.1 


04 


-0.1 


1.3 


2.9 


1.8 


2.8 


1.4 


1.6 


2,3 


2,7 
2.6 
3.6 


Sub— Sahara 


-0.4 


-0.1 


2.9 


3.tf 


0,8 


37 


3,1 


2.0 


1.6 


1.1 


2,3 


2.5 


Mid-East AN, Africa 


7,1 


1.1 


0.6 


-4,7 


-1.4 


-1,1 


2.8 


2.fi 


Z2 


5.7 


4.5 


3,2 



E - estimate. F « forecast. 

Information contact; Alberto Jerardo, (202)219-0782. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average . 



Annual 



1993 



1994 



1991 


1992 


1003 P 


Mar 


Oct 
1977-100 


Now 


Dec 


Jan 


FebR 


MarP 


146 


{39 


143 


141 


145 


144 


145 


147 


148 


148 


129 


121 


123 


116 


130 


128 


133 


135 


135 


132 


116 


139 


129 


132 


130 


143 


150 


149 


151 


143 


117 


116 


115 


110 


118 


125 


133 


136 


138 


136 


115 


114 


110 


105 


113 


121 


131 


133 


136 


132 


108 


ea 


89 


93 


87 


89 


94 


105 


109 


110 


161 


154 


154 


165 


157 


162 


162 


162 


168 


148 


91 


66 


95 


90 


94 


98 


101 


106 


105 


105 


265 


175 


174 


121 


2*5 


183 


166 


150 


140 


148 


289 


179 


1B1 


117 


317 


192 


171 


152 


150 


150 


135 


156 


150 


153 


124 


139 


168 


169 


157 


147 


140 


IS* 


165 


159 


120 


141 


179 


177 


161 


149 


141 


1Z4 


151 


149 


130 


164 


156 


157 


164 


181 


161 


187 


162 


166 


159 


158 


156 


159 


161 


163 


186 


176 


183 


192. 


177 


173 


170 


175 


179 


181 


126 


135 


132 


126 


135 


140 


140 


141 


139 


130 


124 


117 


127 


130 


128 


129 


127 


124 


127 


132 


187 


189 


195 


192 


196 


196 


166 


107 


197 


107 


172 


173 


176 


176 


181 


181 


181 


182 


182 


182 


123 


123 


124 


— 


127 


— 


— 


138 


*~ 


"" 


214 


202 


218 


* — 


216 


— 


— 


211 


~~ 


wmm 


163 


162 


169 


— 


169 


— 


— 


171 


**"■ 


*~ 


134 


131 


128 


— 


127 


• — 


— 


127 


■"■ 


— 


151 


150 


165 


— 


166 


— 


— 


166 


* — 


- ■* 


203 


199 


201 


— 


204 


— 


« — 


189 


"~ 


~~ 


157 


160 


160 


— 


159 


— 


— 


150 


— 


— 


244 


256 


272 


— 


278 


— 


— 


278 


" — 


— 


211 


219 


227 


— 


237 


— » 


— 


237 


*~ 


*~ 


226 


233 


243 


— 


248 


— 


— 


248 


~~ 


*~ 


146 


150 


159 


— 


100 


***. 


— 


160 


"-• 


*~ 


171 


172 


174 


— 


174 


_ 


— 


175 


— 


*~ 


137 


120 


123 


— 


123 


«- 


— " 


130 


~~ 


— ■" 


164 


171 


180 


— 


180 


"" 


— 


T89 


H — 


~ ~ 


200 


200 


217 


— 


206 


— 


~ 


205 


— 


,i ~ 


175 


178 


176 


~ 


178 


— 


— 


1G0 


— 


*~ 


77 


74 


73 


i 


74 


73 


74 


7S 


75 


75 


665 


636 


653 


646 


662 


65* 


662 


672 


678 


676 


1,285 


1,303 


1,340 


— 


1,347 


— » 


*— 


1,357 


-~ 


~~ 


51 


49 


49 


— 


40 


*— 


— 


48 


*~ 





Prices receded 
All Jarm products 
Alt cropt 
Food grain* 
Feed grams & hay 
Feedgralfl* 
Cotton 
Tobecco 

Oi^bearing crops 
Fruit all 

Fresh market 1^ 
Commercial vegetables 
Fresh market 
Potato©! *- dry beans 
Livestock A products 
Meat animals 
Daif y products 
Poufir y A eggs 
Prices pew 

Commodities & terwcet. 
interest, luces, & wage rates 
Production iTums 
Feed 

Feeder Irvesrock 
Seed 
Fertilize* 

Agricutiunl chemicals 
fuels* energy 
Firm 4 motor supplies 
Autos A Hue** 

Tractors & wil-propatled machinery 
Olher machinery 
Building & fcsncing 
Farm secvicsa A cash rent 
Int. payable per acre on Term real estate debt 
Taxes parable per acre on fanri real estate 
Wage rales | see ton ally ad lusted] 
Production hems, eilerest taxes, A wage rates 

Ratio, prices received lopricas paid {9&) 21 
Prices received (1919-14-100) 
Prfces paid. elc. (parity index) (1910-14-100) 
Parity ratio(l91 0-14-100) f»2/ 

1/ Fresh marker to noncttru*. frssh markei A processing for ciluis. 2/ Ratio of Index of prices received for all farm products io mdex of prices paid tar 
commodities & services, altered lues. * w*ge rates Ratio usee the most recenl prices paid index. Prices paid data are quarterly & will be published 
in January, April, July, & Oclooer. fl - r*vu*d* P - preliminary, — - not available 

information contact: Ann Durtt*ji<2O2]2l9-03i3 
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Table 5,— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average. 



Annual 1/ 



1993 



1994 



CROPS 

All wheat <$/bu.) 
Rica, rough ($/cwt) 
Corn (S/bu J 
Sorghum {S/cwt) 

All hay. baled ($/lon) 
Soybeans ($fbu,) 
Cotton, upland (cteilb.) 

Potatoes (S/cwt) 
Lettuce ($/cwt) 2} 
Tomatoes fresh ($/cwt) 2/ 
Onions {S/cwt) 
Dry edible beans (&cwt) 

Apples for Irash un (ds./!b.) 
Pears for fresh use (S/lon) 
Oranges, all uses (S/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, all uses ($/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle (#cwt) 
Calves (S/cwt) 
Hogs {$/cwt} 
Lambs (S/cwt) 

All milk, sold to plants (S/cwt) 
Milk, rnamif grade ($/cwt) 
Be oiler a (cte,/lb.) 
Eggs (cts./doz.) 4/ 
Turkeys {cts Jib.) 



1991 

3.00 
758 
2.37 

4,02 

71,20 
5.58 
56,8 

4.96 
11.40 
31.80 
12.50 
15 60 

25.1 

385,00 

S.79 

5,55 



72.90 
99.90 
48.80 
52.50 

12.27 

11.05 
31.0 
66,0 
37.7 



1992 1993 P 



3.24 
5.89 
2.07 
3.38 

74.30 
5.56 
53.7 

5,52 
12.40 
35.80 
13.00 
19.90 

19.2 

378.00 
5.50 
6.23 



71.30 
89.40 
42.10 
60.80 

13.15 

11.91 

30.8 

56.4 

37.6 



3.20 
3.50 
2.55 
4.29 

81.00 

6.50 

5/53.3 

622 

1600 
31,60 
15.80 
23.50 



371.00 
3.11 
2.60 



73.30 
95.80 
45,40 
64.50 

12.83 

11.77 
34.2 
62.9 
38,9 



Mar 

3,30 
5.63 
2.10 
3,38 

78.90 
5,65 
56.3 

6.06 
14.30 
21.20 
17.30 
20.00 

14.5 

412.00 

2.70 

1.59 



77 20 

98.60 
46,50 
76.00 

12.20 

11.10 

32.4 

70.7 

37,2 



Oct 

3.22 

6.10 
2.28 

3.81 

82.50 
6.01 
52.8 

5.01 
12,20 
20.20 
12,00 
22.90 

22.4 

391.00 
11.87 

8,13 



69.10 
93.80 
46.90 
64.50 

13.10 

12.40 

35.1 

60.0 

43.1 



Nov 

3.47 
8.06 
2.45 

4,23 

83.60 
6.32 
53,9 

6,40 
10,70 
32.30 
17.20 
26.30 

20,6 

361.00 

5.25 

4.19 



69.30 
91.50 
42.50 
65.80 

13.60 
12 70 

34.7 
62.6 
42.9 



Dec 

3.60 
8.91 

2.67 
454 

84.20 
6,64 
57.1 

6.12 

8,93 

57,50 

24,10 

24.90 

19.0 

323,00 

3.95 

4.35 



68.50 
92.60 
40.60 
66,00 

13.60 

12.50 

33.6 

63.1 

40.9 



Jan 

3.57 

3.98 
2.70 
4.70 

85,70 
6.72 
63.7 

6.05 

8 03 

41,10 

31.70 

26.60 

19.1 

280.00 

3.91 

3,20 



70.00 
94.00 
43.50 
60.80 

13,70 

12 30 

33,4 

61.9 

36.8 



FebR 

3.58 

10,10 

2.79 

4.59 

86.90 

6.70 
66.0 

6.49 
11.80 
18. B0 
34.50 
25.40 

18.7 

256,00 

4.14 

3.20 



70,20 
95.00 
47.90 
60.00 

13,50 

12.30 

34.0 

63,7 

37.1 



MarP 

3,37 
9.75 
2.72 

4.41 

90.80 
6.76 
66.4 

7J24 
11.20 
27 30 
20.80 
26.40 

16.9 

224.00 
4.48 
2.54 



72.20 

97.90 
45.00 
59.70 

13.50 

12.40 

35.3 

65.9 

38,4 



1/ Season average price by crop year for crops. Calendar year average of monthly p fioea for livestock. 2/ Excludes Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on -tree returns. 
4/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs & eggs sold at retail. 5/ Average for Aug. 1-Dec. 1 P = preliminary. R* revised. 
— * not available. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) — 



Consumer Price Index, all items 
Consumer Price Index, less food 

All food 



Annual 



140.9 
143,2 



140.1 
142,4 



1993 



140.8 
143.6 



141.1 
143.8 



Food away from borne 

Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Eggs 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

CereaJ* & bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
Beverages, alcoholic 

1/ Beef, veal. lamb, pork, & processed meat, 2/ Includes butter, 3/ Excludes butter. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



141.6 
144.0 



141.9 
144.2 



142.7 

144.3 



143.7 
144.5 



1994 



1993 


Max 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 
1982-84»100 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


144.5 
145.1 


143.6 
144.2 


144.8 
U5.6 


145,1 
145,1 


145.7 
146,4 


145.8 
146.8 


145.3 
146.4 


146 2 
146.6 


146.7 
147.3 


1472 

148.0 



142,9 
144.6 



1432 

144.8 



140.1 
134.6 
137,1 
131.7 


139.4 
133,1 
136.3 
129.0 


139,7 
135.6 
137,4 
1338 


140 
135.5 
137.0 
134,6 


140.8 
135.9 

137,2 
134.6 


141 2 
136.3 
138,0 
134.4 


142.3 
135.9 
137.7 
133,1 


143,B 
136.1 
137.3 
133.9 


142,6 
136,0 
136.9 
134.1 


142.8 
136.4 
138.0 
134.6 


136.9 

156,6 
117.1 
129,4 
130.0 
188.8 


135.7 
157.8 
120.3 
128.8 
130.2 
184.4 


137.5 

154.1 
117.4 
130.5 
130.1 
184.7 


138.0 
155,4 
113.4 
129 6 
130.0 
193.3 


139.2 
157,4 
114.9 
129,5 
130.0 
197.7 


139.7 
158.9 
118.0 
129.5 
129.2 
194.4 


141.1 
16B7 
116.0 
130.2 
129.4 
205.4 


140.5 
163,2 
118.5 
131.6 
131.3 
207.2 


140.4 
160.9 
117.4 
131.8 
131,5 
194,8 


140.1 
161,8 
120.5 
131.8 
132 6 
199.1 


132.3 
168.4 
154.6 
130 3 


132.0 
173.7 
142.4 
130.2 


132.2 
1S6.1 
165.8 
131.4 


132.4 
157.4 
156,1 
130.9 


132 8 

157.7 
152.1 
131.7 


133.4 

166,1 
158.3 
131.7 


133.7 
174.9 

165.0 
132,8 


134.6 
1B1.7 
169.4 
135.3 


133.0 

168.1 
171,3 
136.1 


133.3 
167.0 
179.8 
135.7 


1566 
133,4 


154.6 
132.3 


157.5 
133,7 


157.7 
133.3 


158.1 
134.1 


157.9 
133.7 


153 9 
133.3 


160.3 
134,9 


161.3 
135.6 


160 4 

135.3 


114.6 


114.8 


114,1 


113,8 


115.4 


115.4 


114.8 


116.1 


116.0 


116,0 


131.9 
125.9 
228,4 
149.6 


135.2 

126,3 
236.3 
149,4 


130.0 
123.5 

227,9 
149.7 


133,0 
1262 

215.1 
149.9 


134.7 
127.3 
214,0 
150,1 


1346 
127.4 
214.5 
150.0 


130.3 
125.8 
215.5 

150.3 


127.6 
125,9 
217.6 
151.0 


130.1 
125.9 
217.4 

151.1 


134.5 
127.0 
217.7 

161.4 
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Table 7,— Producer Price Indexes, U,S, Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



All commodities 

Finished goods 1/ 

AH foods 2/ 

Consumer foods 

Fresh fruit & melons 
Fresh & dried vegetables 
Pried fruit 
Canned fruit & Jui-ce 
Frozen fruit & juice 

Fresh veg. excl. potatoes 

Canned veg. & juices 

Frozen vegetables 

Potatoes 

Eggs for fresh use (1991*100) 

Bakery products 

Meats 

Beef & veal 

Pofk 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Soft drinks 

Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, alcoholic 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials 4/ 

Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 5/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude materials 6/ 

Foodstuffs & feed stuffs 
Fruits & vegetables & nuts 7/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 

Fibers, plant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Otf seeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 





Annual 








1993 








1994 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Feb 


Sept 
1982 * 


Oct R 
100 


Nov 


'Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


116,5 


117.2 


118,9 


118.4 


118.7 


119.1 


118.9 


118.4 


119.0 


119.2 


1217 


123.2 


124.7 


124.5 


123.8 


124,6 


124,4 


124.1 


124.4 


124.8 


122.2 


120.9 


123.6 


122,2 


123.4 


123.4 


125.2 


125.9 


125.5 


125.0 


124.1 


123,3 


125.7 


124.5 


125.7 


125.4 


129.7 


127,2 


127.1 


126,7 


129.9 


84.0 


84.2 


78,7 


92.3 


89,2 


90,3 


93.7 


81.7 


84.4 


103.8 


115.0 


1335 


136.9 


116.7 


103,2 


144.9 


160.1 


143.0 


112.4 


111.8 


114.6 


118.2 


115.7 


117.8 


120.7 


120.8 


121,8 


121.2 


121,5 


128.6 


134.5 


126.1 


127,5 


126,3 


125.8 


126,7 


126,3 


126,8 


128.6 


116.3 


125.9 


110.9 


105.8 


114.1 


114.9 


117.6 


115,8 


116.1 


113.5 


100.2 


116.4 


126,4 


125,8 


117.0 


89.6 


141.1 


167.0 


146,3 


99.4 


112.9 


109,5 


110.6 


109.8 


110.4 


111.6 


113.1 


112.3 


113.0 


115,1 


117.6 


116.4 


121.0 


118.0 


122,6 


123.2 


123.7 


125,4 


126.0 


126,7 


125.7 


118.4 


144,9 


119,1 


134.0 


143.7 


197,7 


178.8 


170.5 


165.6 


3/ 


78.8 


86.6 


87.9 


75.7 


85.8 


86.5 


86.0 


82,9 


86,3 


146.6 


162 5 


156.6 


155,7 


157,3 


157.9 


1S7.9 


157,9 


158,4 


158,9 


113.5 


106.7 


110.5 


109.7 


110.S 


108.3 


107,4 


106.3 


106.1 


108,4 


112.2 


109.5 


112.9 


114.9 


110.7 


105.9 


107.2 


107.3 


105.0 


105,5 


113.4 


98.9 


105.4 


99.9 


109.0 


109.7 


104.2 


101.0 


103.7 


110.4 


109.9 


109,0 


111.6 


108.4 


115,4 


115.7 


113.7 


113.0 


112.9 


112.9 


149.5 


156.1 


156.7 


167.2 


147.7 


155,1 


154.6 


156.2 


171.7 


1&6.1 


114.6 


117.9 


118.1 


1154 


118.4 


119.0 


120,3 


121,0 


120.3 


119.9 


119.6 


120,8 


118.3 


117.0 


118.9 


119.5 


120.7 


120.5 


120.9 


121,4 


1165 


115.1 


123.0 


116.7 


124.6 


124.2 


125.3 


131.6 


139.2 


140.2 


125.5 


125.6 


126. 3 


127.0 


125.4 


125.6 


125.5 


125.1 


127.0 


127,6 


118.7 


120.8 


121,7 


121.E 


120.5 


121,2 


120,3 


119.4 


119.8 


120.5 


123.7 


126.1 


126.0 


126.3' 


125.7 


125,9 


125.8 


125.6 


125.8 


127.7 


119.6 


1222 


123.2 


123.1 


123,3 


123.3 


123.2 


122.9 


123.0 


123.5 


128.6 


132.0 


134.4 


133,B 


134.9 


134.7 


134.7 


135.0 


135.3 


135.6 


249.7 


275.3 


260.1 


292 2 


213.2 


213.5 


213.5 


221.2 


225.5 


224.9 


114.4 


114.7 


116.2 


115.6 


116.6 


116.5 


116,2 


115.9 


116.1 


116.6 


115,3 


113.9 


115.6 


112,8 


116.3 


116.7 


117.6 


119.0 


119,0 


119,2 


96,8 


109.5 


109.3 


110.O 


104.2 


109.2 


111.8 


116.7 


113.2 


113.1 


121.6 


119,8 


118,3 


117,6 


118,4 


118.7 


118.8 


118.9 


118,4 


118.3 


103.0 


97.1 


110.3 


101.3 


113.3 


112.5 


117.9 


136.6 


141.8 


138.8 


1012 


100,4 


102.4 


101.4 


101.O 


102 8 


102,5 


1004 


102,2 


100.9 


105.5 


105,1 


108.3 


106,0 


107.7 


105.7 


109.5 


111.5 


111,5 


112.6 


114.7 


96.9 


106.0 


105.2 


102.3 


94.6 


114,6 


121.4 


108.4 


97.1 


92.0 


97.3 


94.4 


88,1 


92 2 


96.4 


105 9 


116.4 


118.0 


116.8 


107.9 


104,7 


107,0 


110.0 


105,7 


100 


100.5 


99,2 


100,7 


103.6 


111.2 


112.6 


122.0 


110,4 


135.1 


126.1 


127.2 


118.4 


110.9 


119.6 


115.1 


89,8 


91.3 


89,5 


89.4 


92.0 


88.8 


98.1 


107,1 


119.0 


89.5 


96.1 


93.8 


69.1 


94.0 


95.6 


97.3 


98.7 


98.8 


97.9 


106,4 


107.5 


115,9 


106,7 


118.4 


114.3 


H9.1 


127.1 


127.4 


127.4 


101.1 


101,0 


99.6 


110.0 


100.9 


102,2 


98,9 


105.5 


105.5 


109.4 


113.7 


112.1 


113.2 


t09.7 


115,3 


114.7 


114.6 


115.4 


1152 


114,9 



1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Includes all raw, intermediate, & processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages. 
& manufactured animal feeds), 3/ New Index beginning Dec 1991 . 4/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. 5/ Airtypes i 
sizes of refined sugar, 6/ Products entering market for the first time that have not been manufactured at tfiat point. V Fresh & dried. R * revised. 



Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 8.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail cost (1932-84-1001 
Farm value (1982 -64-100) 
Famweiail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (W) 

Meat products 
Retail cotf (1 9B2 -84*1001 
Farm value (1982-84*100) 
Farm-reUil ftpread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (H) 

Dairy products 
Retail cost (1 982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84*100) 
Farm-r eta i Up r e ad ( 1 98 2-64= 1 00) 
Farm vaiuoMoiail cost(W) 

Poultry 
Retail cost (1982-84.100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Eggs 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84*100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm vatue-retail cost (%) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Fresh fruits 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84 = 100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84.100) 
Farm va*ue-retajl cost {%} 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail costs (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (W) 

Processed frurts & vegetables 
Retail cost (1982-84*100) 
Farm vatue (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retaif spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm vafue-retail costs {%) 

Fats & o\\t 
Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 



Beef, Choice 

Retail price 2/ (cts./lb.) 

Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 

Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Wholesale-retaiEsVfcts.) 
Farm-wholesale SI (cts.) 

Farm value-retail price (%) 
Pork 

Retail price 2J (ctsJIb.) 

Wholesale value 3/ (cte.) 

Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 
Farm-retail spread (cts.) 

Wholesale-retail 5/ (cts.) 

Farm-wholesale 6/ (cts-) 
Farm value-retari price (%) 

1/ Retail costs are based on CPi-U of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods, published monthly by BLS. The farm value Is the payment for 
the quantity of farm equivalent to the retail unit, less allowance for byproduct Farm values &r^ based on prices at first point of sale & may include 
marketing charges such as grading & packing for some com modittet. The farm- retail spread, the difference between the retail price 4 the farm value* 
represents charges tor assembling, processing, transporting, distributing. 2J Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork & choice yield grade 3 
beef. Prices from BLS, 3J Value of wholesale (boxed beef) & wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts adjusted for transportation costs 
& byproduct values* 4/ Market value to prod*K*r for live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts* minus value of byproducts, 5/ Charges for retailing 
& other marketing services such as wholesaling, & In-city transportation. SI Charges for livestock marketing, processing, & transportation, 

Information contacts: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870, Larry Duewer (202) 219-0712, 





Annual 








1993 








1994 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


137.4 

106.1 

154.2 

27.0 


138.4 

103.4 
157.3 

26.2 


1419 

104.9 

161 9 

25.9 


140.6 

103.8 

160,5 

25.8 


142.2 

104,2 

162.6 

25.7 


142.8 

102,2 
164.7 

25.1 


143.2 

104,2 

164.2 

25.5 


144.6 

105.4 

165.7 

25.5 


145.8 

106.4 

167.1 

25.5 


144.4 

103,7 

166.3 

25.2 


132.5 

110.0 

155.6 

42.0 


130.7 

104,5 

157.5 

40,5 


134.6 

107,2 

162.8 

40,3 


132.1 

108.9 

155.9 

41.8 


135.5 
105,4 
166.4 

39,4 


135.9 

102.0 

170.7 

38.0 


136.3 

101.0 

172.5 

37.5 


135,9 
97.4 

175,4 
36.3 


136.1 
97.1 

176.2 
36.1 


136.0 

101.5 

171.4 

37.8 


125,1 
90.0 

157.5 
34.5 


128.5 
95.9 

158.6 
35.3 


129,4 
93.0 

162.9 
345 


128 8 

90.0 

164.6 

33,5 


129,6 
91.7 

164.5 
34.0 


129,5 
92.2 

163.9 
34.1 


129.5 
95.7 

160.7 
35.4 


130.2 

97,2 

160.6 

35.8 


131.6 

98.4 

162.3 

35.9 


131.8 
96.5 

1644 
35,1 


131.5 

102.5 

164.9 

41.7 


131.4 

104.0 

163.0 

42 4 


136.9 

111.5 

1662 

43.6 


133.1 

103.0 

167.7 

41.4 


136.0 

118.5 

160.5 

46,0 


139 2 

116.0 

165.9 

44.6 


139 7 
114.8 

166.4 
44.0 


141.1 

110.9 

175.9 

42.1 


140.5 
108.3 
177.5 

41.3 


140.4 

110.1 

175.3 

42.0 


121,2 

100.9 

157,6 

53.5 


108.3 

77.8 
1632 

46.1 


117,1 
88.9 

167.8 
46.8 


115.6 
88.3 

164.6 
49.1 


113,4 
77.9 

177 2 
44.1 


114,9 
84.2 

170.0 
47.1 


118.0 
89.5 

169.1 
48.8 


116.0 
89.2 

164.2 
49,4 


118.5 
86,6 

175.8 
47.0 


117,4 
89.9 

166,8 
49.2 


145.8 

85.3 

154.3 

7.2 


151.5 

94.7 

159.4 

7,7 


156.6 

91.4 

165.6 

7.1 


154.9 

91.2 

163.8 

7.2 


157.7 

88 2 
167.4 

6.8 


156.1 

93.3 

167.1 

72 


157.9 
101.2 

165.8 
78 


156.9 

108.0 

166.0 

8.3 


160.3 

106.4 

167.8 

8.1 


161.3 

106.1 

169.0 

8,1 


200.1 
174.4 
211.9 

27,5 


189.6 
122,5 

220.6 
20.4 


195,8 
134,8 

224,0 
21,7 


191.6 

132.0 

219.1 

21,8 


203.7 
152.2 
227.5 

23,6 


208.1 
142.8 
238.2 

21.7 


204.3 

129.7 
236.7 

20.1 


216,6 

128.2 

257.4 

18.7 


217.0 

135.5 

254.6 

19.7 


198.8 

119.8 

235.3 

19.0 


154.4 

110.8 

176,8 

24.4 


^57,9 

120.5 

^177,2 

25.9 


168,4 

1284 

189.0 

259 


171.1 
132 5 

191.0 
25.3 


157,4 

111.1 

181.2 

24.0 


157.7 
97-3 

188.8 
20.9 


166.1 

120.6 

189.5 

24.7 


174.9 
149.7 
187.9 

29.1 


181.7 

163. 3 

188.6 

31.5 


168.1 

136.3 

184.5 

27,5 


130.2 

120 6 

133.2 

22,0 


133.7 

129.0 

135.2 

22.9 


1315 

106.3 
139 4 

19.2 


131.9 

106.2 

139.9 

19.2 


131.6 

106.5 

139.4 

19.2 


132 2 

109.1 

139.4 

19.6 


132 5 

109.2 

139 8 

19.6 


133.2 

lis;? 

137.7 
21.2 


135.0 

117.0 

140.6 

20.6 


134,2 

115.5 

140.0 

20.5 


131.7 
98.0 

144.2 
20,0 


129.8 

93,2 

143.3 

19.3 

Annual 


130.0 
107,5 
136,3 

22.2 


130.7 
99.7 

142.1 
20.5 


130.0, 

110,1 

137.3 

22,8 


130.0 

107,1 

138.4 

222 

1993 


129,2 

118.6 

133.1 

24.7 


129.4 
128 9 

129.6 
26.8 


131.3 

136.9 

129.2 

28,0 

1994 


131.5 

126 1 

1335 

25.* 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


288 3 

182,5 
160.2 
128.1 

105 8 

22.3 

56 


284.6 
179,6 
161.8 
122*8 

105,0 

17.8 

57 


293,4 
182.5 
164.1 
129,3 
110.9 
18.4 
56 


295,5 
191.7 
178.7 
116.8 
1038 
13.0 
60 


288.5 

171.6 
151.0 
137.5 
116.9 
20.6 
52 


291.0 
174,2 
152.1 
138.9 
116,8 
22.1 
52 


288.2 

170.6 
152.3 
135.9 
117.6 
18,3 
53 


286,8 
172.4 

154.4 

132,4 

114.4 

18.0 

54 


284.9 
172.7 
155.5 
129.4 
112,2 
17,2 
55 


288.3 
176,9 
160.6 
127.7 
111.4 
16.3 
56 


211 9 

108.9 

78.4 

133.5 

103.0 

30.5 

37 


198.0 

98.9 
67.8 
130.2 
99.1 
31.1 
34 


197.6 

102 8 

72 5 

125.1 

94.8 

30,3 

37 


193.9 

102,6 

74.6 

119.3 

91.3 

28,0 

38 


201.2 

106.5 
75,0 

126.2 

94.7 

31.5 

37 


202.1 

103.7 
68.2 

133.9 

98.4 

35,5 

34 


201.1 

102.7 

64.1 

137.0 

96.4 

36.6 

32 


201 2 
106.4 
69.7 
131.5 
94.8 
36.7 
35 


199,9 

108 1 

76,6 

123 3 

91.8 

31.5 

36 


201.4 

105,0 

70.2 

131.2 

96.4 

34.8 

35 
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Annua] 




1992 






1993 




,1994 




1991 


1992 


1993 


IV 


1967«100* 


11 


1H 


IV 


IP 


labor— hourly earnings 




















& benefits 


409 7 


418.8 


431.9 


4224 


426.9 


432.6 


432 2 


435.7 


438.2 


Processing 


420.4 


436.7 


448.9 


439 9 


4435 


450.1 


450.1 


452.1 


455.1 


Wholesaling 


443.8 


458.6 


475.2 


463.9 


469.6 


475.7 


476.1 


479.3 


483.4 


Retailing 


383.9 


383.4 


395.7 


386.5 


391.6 


396.1 


395 


400.2 


401.4 


Packaging & containers 


371.2 


370.1 


371.1 


371.4 


370.8 


369,3 


368,4 


376.1 


376.9 


Paperboard boxes & containers 


320.3 


324.8 


322,9 


324 9 


324.2 


323.5 


322.4 


321,4 


324,4 


MaUlcanc 


470.5 


478.1 


487.7 


477.7 


478.0 


478.2 


477.7 


516.9 


519,5 


r**per bags & related products 


410.9 


387.8 


3873 


393.0 


392.5 


390.6 


385,1 


3C1.0 


379,7 


Plastic films Si bottles 


310.7 


309.9 


307.9 


313.2 


311 2 


305,2 


304,9 


310.3 


308.3 


Glass containers 


446.0 


444.4 


446.8 


443.1 


4428 


444.8 


450,3 


443.1 


449.0 


Metal tall 


251.6 


241.0 


238.8 


240.9 


239.4 


238.5 


238.5 


238.9 


236.1 


Transportation services 


422.6 


426,1 


425.9 


424.0 


425.4 


426.0 


426 2 


426.0 


430.2 


Advertising 


460,1 


434,0 


507.6 


490.2 


500.2 


505.8 


510.1 


514,4 


524.0 


Fuel & power 


655.7 


654.6 


6717 


573.9 


661.2 


676.2 


676.9 


672.3 


657.1 


Electric 


508.3 


514.0 


522.3 


511.8 


506.1 


520.9 


549.4 


513 


506.5 


Petroleum 


649.B 


639.9 


638,9 


681,1 


645.7 


664.0 


609.5 


636.3 


585.4 


Natural gas 


1.065.0 


1.061,1 


1.132.9 


1.101.8 


1,108.4 


1.1195 


1,139.0 


1,164.7 


1.185.7 


Communications, water A sewage 


261.7 


266.9 


270,0 


268.4 


269.0 


268.4 


270.3 


272.2 


275.0- 


Rent 


282.7 


278.3 


273.1 


276.7 


273.8 


274.6 


272.3 


271.5 


271.5 


Maintenance & repair 


442.7 


454.8 


465.2 


458.6 


462.6 


466.2 


467.4 


464.5 


467.3 


Gu^ness services 


425.4 


441.9 


459.9 


447.7 


451.9 


457.9 


463,1 


466.7 


467,3 


Supplies 


319.3 


318.1 


321.3 


320.1 


319,6 


321.9 


321.6 


322.1 


319.9 


Property taxes & insurance 


480.5 


496.7 


512.9 


503.2 


507.5 


510.9 


514.8 


518,4 


5228 


Interest, short-term 


114.5 


74.4 


64.7 


69,8 


643 


63.7 


64.8 


65.9 


71,7 


Total marketing cost index 


409 3 


415.8 


425.2 


419.1 


421.4 


425.3 


425.6 


428.5 


430.4 


" Indexes measure changes in employee earnings A benefits & in 


prices of supplies & services used in 


processing, 


wholesaling, & retailing U 


S, farm 



foods purchased for at-home consumption, P= preliminary. 
Information contact; Denis Dunham {202) 219-0870 
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Table 10.— U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



Bog. 
stocks 



Beer 




1991 


397* 


1992 


419 


1993 


360 


1994F 


529 


Pork 




1991 


296 


1992 


388 


1993 


385 


1994 f 


359 


Veal 5/ 




1991 


6 


1992 


7 


1993 


5 


1994 F 


4 


Lamb & mutton 




1991 


6 


1992 


6 


1993 


8 


1994 f 


8 


Total red meat 




1991 


707 


1992 


820 


1993 


758 


1994 f 


900 


Broilers 




1991 


26 


1992 


36 


1993 


33 


1994 F 


27 


Mature chicken 




1991 


224 


1992 


274 


1993 


345 


1994 f 


339 


Turkeys 




1991 


306 


1992 


264 


1993 


272 


1994 F 


249 


Total poultry 




1991 


557 


1992 


575 


1993 


650 


1994 F 


615 


Red meat & poultry 




1991 


1,264 


1992 


1,395 


1993 


1 t 4G8 


1994 F 


1-515 



Produc- 
tion 1/ 



22,917 
23.086 
23,049 
23,932 



1 5,999 
17,234 
17.088 
16.733 



306 
310 
285 
289 



363 
348 
337 
344 



39,585 
40.978 
40,759 
41 298 



19,591 
20.904 
22.017 
23,191 



508 
520 
516 
522 



4,603 
4.777 
4J95 
4,940 



24*701 
26.201 
27.328 

28,654 



64,286 
67,179 
68.087 
69,952 



ipons 


Total 
supply 


Exports 


Million 


pounds 4/ 




2,406 
2.440 
2,401 
2,365 


25,720 
25.945 
25,810 
26,826 


1.1ES 
1,324 
1.275 
1,425 


775 
645 
740 
760 


17.070 
18.267 
18.213 
17.852 


283 
407 
435 
410 








312 

317 
290 
293 








41 
50 
53 
52 


412 

404 
398 
404 


10 
8 
8 
8 


3.223 

3,135 
3.194 
3,177 


43,515 
44.933 
44,71 1 
45,375 


1.481 
1.739 
1.718 
1,843 



tf 




19,617 
20.940 
22,050 
23.218 


1.261 
1,489 
1.966 
2,130 








732 
794 
861 
861 


28 

41 
56 
60 








4,909 
5,041 
5,067 
5,189 


103 
171 
212 

200 








25,258 
26,775 
27,978 
29,269 


1,392 
1.701 
2,234 
2;390 


3.223 

3,135 
3.194 
3.177 


6**772 
71,708 
72.68a 

74,644 


2,873 
3,440 
3,953 
4.233 



Ending 
stocks 



Consumption 



Total 



Per 
capita 2/ 

Pounds 



419 
360 
529 

475 


24.113 
24,261 
24,006 
24,926 


66.8 
66.5 
65.1 
66.9 


388 
385 
359 
375 


16,399 
17,475 
17,419 
17.067 


50.4 
53 1 
52.3 
50.8 


7 
5 
4 
5 


305 
312 
286 

288 


1.0 
1.0 
09 
0.9 


6 
8 
8 

9 


396 
388 

381 
387 


1,4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.3 


820 
758 
900 
864 


41,214 
42.436 
42,092 
42,668 


119,6 
121.9 
119,7 
119.9 


36 
33 
27 
33 


18,320" 
19,418 
20,057 
21,055 


63.7 
66.8 
68.3 
71 


274 

345 
339 
340 


429 
408 
466 
461 


1,7 
1.6 
18 
1.8 


264 
272 
249 

265 


4,541 
4,599 
4,605 
4724 


18.0 
18.0 
17.6 
18.1 


575 
650 
615 
638 


23.291 
24,425 
25,128 
26,241 


83.4 
86.4 
879 
90.8 


1,395 
1,408 
1,515 
1.502 


64,504 
66,861 
67,221 
68,909 


202.9 
208.3 
207.6 
210.7 



Primary 
market 
price 3/ 



74.28 
75 36 
76.36 
71-77 



49.69 
43.03 
46.10 
44-50 



99.94 
89.38 
95.92 
90-96 



53.21 
61.00 
65.85 
57-63 



54.8 

52,6 

55,2 

53-59 



61.3 

60.2 

62.6 

59-65 



1/ Total including farm production for red meats & federally inspected plus nonfederally inspected foe poultry. 2/ Reiail weight basis. (The beef carcass-to- 
retail conversion fector_was 70 .5J. 31 Dollars per cwi for red meat; cents perjjound for E ou ! tr Y^, B ^{:. * d ^ 'J^?^*?^ !^ } :. 1 P?rJj?° JiJ-P^ 

aveteg 

longer reported separately. F ■ forecast. — 



rrows & gilte, (owe. Southern Minnesoia; veat: farm price of calves; lamb & mutton: Choice slaughter lamba, San Angeto; broilers: wholesale 12-city 
e*egeMurkeyt; wholesale NY e-16 lb. young hen*. 4/ Carcass weighl for red meats & certified readyHo-cook for poultry, 5/ Beginning 1989 veal trade 



no 



: not available. 



Information contacts; Polly Cochran or Maxlne Davis (202J 219-0767. 
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Table 11 — U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



1987 
1938 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 

1993 P 

1994 F 



Beg. 
•locks 



10.4 
14,4 
15.2 
10.7 
116 
13.0 
13 5 
10.7 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



5,866,2 
5,784.2 
5,598.2 
5.665.6 
5,779.3 
5,884,8 
5,960.2 
6.035.0 



Im- 
ports 



Total 
supply 



5.6 

5.3 

25.2 

9.1 
2.3 
4.3 
4.7 
4.5 



Million dozen 

5.BB4 2 
5,803.9 
5.638,5 
5.665.3 
5,793.3 
5,902.1 
5,978,3 
6,050.2 



Ex- 
ports 



111.2 
141.8 
91,6 
100,5 
154.3 
157,0 
158.9 
160.0 



" Cartoned grade A large aggs. Now York F * forecast. P * preliminary. 
Information contact; Maxine Davi*(202) 219-0767. 



Hatch- 
ing 



599.1 
605.9 
643.9 

678.5 
708.1 
728.4 
766.9 
800,0 



Ending 
stocks 



14.4 
15.2 
10,7 
11,6 
13.0 
13,5 
10.7 
12.0 



Consumption 



Total 



,5,159.5 
5.041,0 
4,892.4 
4,894.7 
4,917.9 
5.003.1 
5.041.8 
5.078,2 



Per 
capita 

No. 

£54.9 
248.9 
237.3 
235.0 
233.5 
235.0 
234.3 
233.6 



Wholesale 
price ' 

ct*7doz. 

61.6 
62 ,1 

81.9 
82 2 
77,5 

65.4 

72,5 

67-73 



Table 12.— U.S. Milk Supply & Use 



1/ 



Produc- 
tion 



143.1 
142 7 
145.2 
t44,2 
148.3 
148 5 
151.6 
151,0 
151.6 



Commercial 



Farm 



Farm 
market- 
ings 



Beg. 
stock 



198G 
1987 
1988 

19S9 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 F 

1/ Delivered 1o 

I nformalton contort, Jim Miller (202)219-0770. 



*2.4 
2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
1.9 
1,9 
1.9 



140.7 
140 5 
142.9 
142.2 
146 3 
146,5 
U9 7 
149.0 
149 7 



4.5 
4.1 
4.6 
4.3 
4.1 
6.1 
4,6 
4.7 
4.6 



Total 

commer- 
3 m- cial 
ports supply 



CCC 
net re- 
moval! 



Billion pounds (milkfat basis) 



27 
2.5 
2.4 
2.5 
2.7 
2,6 
2.5 
2.8 
2.6 



147.9 
147.1 
149.9 
149.0 
153.1 
154,3 
156 7 
156.5 
156.9 



10.8 
6.8 
9.1 
9.4 
9.0 
10.4 
10.0 
6.7 
4.3 



Commercial 



Ending 
Blocks 



Disap- 
pear- 
ance 



4,1 
4.6 
43 
4,1 
5.1 
4,5 
4.7 
4.6 
4,6 



133.0 
135,7 
136.5 
135.4 
138.9 
139.4 
142,1 
145,2 
148.0 



CCC net removals 
All 

milk 

price Skim solids Total solids 
if basis basisEJ 



$/cwt 

12.51 

12,54 
12 26 
13.66 
13,68 
12.24 
13,09 
12-63 
13.00 



Billion pounds 



14.3 
9.3 

0,4 
1,6 
39 
2.0 
4.2 
3.7 



12.9 
8.3 

6.9 
4.0 
4,G 
6.5 
5.4 

sz 

3.9 



plants & dealers, does not reflect deductions. 21 Arbitrarily weighted average oT miiklat ba*s (40 percent) & sfctm solids basis (60 percent), F * forecast 



Table 13,— Poultry & Eggs_ 



Broilers 
Federal ly inspected slaughter, 
certified (mil. lb.) 
Wholesale price, 
l2-crty(ct*Jtt>.) 
Price of grower feed (tAon) 
9roiter-feed price ratio 1/ 
Slocks beginning of penod (mil- lb.) 
Broiler-type chicks hatched (mlt.) 2/ 

Turtle ys 
Federally Inspected slaughter, 
certified (mil. lb.) 
Wholesale price. Eastern U.S.. 
8-16 lb, young hens (Cti./lbJ 
Price of turkey grower feed (Won) 
Turkey-ieed price ratio 1/ 
Slocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Poults placed in II .S. (mil.) 



Eggs 
Farm production (mif.| 



Average number of layers (mil) 
Rale ol lay (eggs per fryer 

on farms) 
Cartoned price, New York, grade A 

targe (cisJdoz .) 3V 

Price of laying feed (S/ton) 

Egg -feed price ratio 1/ 

Slock*, first of month 
Shell (mil. do?) 
Frozen (mil. doz) 



4,651,9 

61 .3 

230 

3.3 

306 4 

30B.1 



69,352 
275 

252.4 

77.5 
192 
6.8 



0.45 
11,2 

420 



Annual 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Feb 


Sept 


19.727,7 


21,052,4 


22,178,1 


1,659 6 


1,914.9 


52.0 

20B 

3,0 

26.1 

6.616,5 


52 6 

208 

31 

36 1 

6,830.9 


552 

209 

33 

32.8 

7,218 3 


530 

205 

3.1 

31.6 

647.7 


57,6 

203 

36 

33.3 

582 6 



4.828.9 

60,2 
242 

31 
264,1 
307.8 



70,618 
278 

253.9 

65,4 
199 
5.7 



0.63 
12.3 



386 



4.847.7 

626 

247 

3.2 

271 7 

308.9 



71.522 
283 

252.6 

72,5 
202 
6,2 



0.45 
13.0 

406 



322.7 

56.8 
240 
2.9 

314.7 
25.3 



5,432 
282 

19.2 

69 9 
196 
62 



0.36 
12.7 

34,0 



1993 



Ocl 



436.0 

66.7 

245 

33 

678.6 

21.3 



5,876 
233 

20.7 

67.2 
200 
5.6 



0.18 
13.8 

31.8 



461.4 

71.3 
254 
3.4 

713.8 
21.0 



6.144 
285 

21.8 

70.9 
207 
5.8 



45 
10.9 

31.6 



1994 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



55.7 


55 B 


219 


217 


3.2 


3.2 


36.2 


32.7 


564.0 


574 1 



53.2 


52.7 


217 


223 


3,1 


3.0 


28.8 


26.9 


623 3 


617.7 



461.8 

71,8 

252 

34 

683.6 

23.8 



6,037 
287 

21.1 

71.5 
209 
6.0 



0.39 
10.7 

30.1 



375,3 

68.2 
248 
33 

290.6 
25.3 



6.243 

288 

21.7 

72.2 

207 
6 1 



0.18 
10,3 

30.4 



347,3 

601 

264 

2.9 

249.1 

25.4 



6.137 
288 

21.3 

68,0 
217 

5.7 



030 
10.4 

32,8 



Feb 



1.872.4 1.810 2 1,877 4 1.865.5 1.749.7 



54.6 

227 

3.0 

23.4 

557.8 



341.7 

59.3 

256 

2.9 

279.8 

25.1 



6,559 
288 

193 

72.1 
220 
5.8 



0.21 
11.2 

31.1 



Replacement chicks hatehed (mil.) 

1/ Pounds of feed equal m value to 1 dozen eggs of lib of broiler or turkey liveweight 2/ Placement of broiler chicks it cunently reported for 15 State* only; henceforth, 
hatch Ol broiier-typ* Ctucks will be used as a substituie. 3V Price of cartoned egg* to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. 

Information contact Marine Davis (202) 21 9-0767. 
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Milk prices, Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

3,SWfat(S/cwt)1/ 
Wholesale prices 

Butter, grade A Chi. (cts.flb.) 

Am. cheese. Wis, 

assembly P* (cttJlb.) 

Nonfat dry milk (cteJlb.) 2/ 

USDA net removals 3/ 
Total milk equiv. (mil lb,) 4/ 
Butter {mil. lb.) 
Am. cheese (mil. lb.) 
Nonfaldrymilk{mil.lb.) 

Milk 
Milk prod. 21 States (mil. lb) 

Milk per cow(tb,) 

Number of milk cows {1 ,000} 
US milk production (mil. lb ) 
Stock* beginning 

Ttfal (mil. lb,) 

Commercial (mil. lb) 

Government (mi I. Jb.) 
Imports, total (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance 
(mil. lb) 

Butter 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappear ance (mil. lb J 

American cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb J 

Other cheese 
Production (miL lb.) 
Slocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb,) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production {mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil lb) 

Commercial disappearance {mil. lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production {mil. gal.) 5/ 



Milk production (mil fb ) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

No.olmNkeows(I.OOO) 
Mitk-feed price ratio 6/ 
Returns over cone enlr ate 
costs (Stewt milk) 6/ 





Annual 




Feb 


Sept 


1993 






Jan 


1994 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Feb 


11,05 


11 88 


11.80 


10.74 


11,90 


12.46 


12 75 


12.51 


12.41 


12.41 


99.3 


82.5 


74 4 


75.2 


74.3 


74.2 


73.6 


69,7 


64,0 


64.0 


124,4 
94,0 


131,9 
107.1 


131.5 
112.Q 


118,6 
113,8 


137.4 

109.2 


138 9 
110.8 


138.7 
112 6 


133.7 
112,7 


132 2 
109 3 


134.2 
109.9 


10.426.0 

442. & 

76. 9 

269.5 


9,936.2 

439.5 

14.4 

136.7 


6.751.7 

292.3 

83 

330,1 


1.515,9 

66 5 

2.7 

34.9 


-507.6 
-24.3 

0.4 
20.7 


-42.1 
-2,6 

0.2 
13.1 


-162 
-9.1 

0,2 
56 1 


518,1 

22.3 

0.2 

25.7 


1,185.4 

53 4 

0.1 

16.6 


1,015.5 

46,2 

0.2 

11.7 


125,671 

14,977 

6,391 

148.477 


128,223 

T 5.644 

8.249 

151.647 


127.383 

15,680 

8,124 

150,954 


9,908 

1.209 

8,193 

7/11.756 


10,138 

1.253 

8.090 

7/ 11.978 


10,331 

1,280 

8,069 

7/12,272 


9,994 

1,239 

8,065 

7/11,872 


10.461 

1.299 

8.054 

7/12.427 


10,637 

1.323 

8.042 

7/12.703 


9,802 
1,222 

8.018 
7/11.706 


13.359 
5,146 
8, 21 3 
2,625 


15.841 
4.461 

1 1 .379 
2,524 


14,215 

4.688 
9.526 
2.807 


1*273 

4,340 

10.434 

135 


1 6.050 

5,277 

10.774 

224 


13,984 

5,038 

a, 947 

293 


11,936 
4.760 
7.175 

300 


10,438 

4,579 

5,860 

335 


9.570 

4,550 

5,020 

209 


10,238 
5.090 
5,148 


139,343 


142.087 


145.230 


10.478 


12,792 


12.722 


12,356 


12.110 


10,942 





1 ,335 a 
416 1 
903,5 


1,365.2 
539.4 
944.2 


1.318.6 

447,7 

1,040.5 


138.9 

489,1 
77.0 


80.4 
473 3 
107,3 


92,1 

395.4 

94,3 


95.7 
341.1 
107.3 


118.2 

276 3 

93.2 


131.6 

234.7 

69.1 


IT 9.6 
251.0 


2,766.9 

347.'4 

2.756.7 


2,936.6 

318.7 

2,902.7 


2.924 6 

346.7 

2.913 


222.9 

352.1 
237.1 


213.5 

396 7 
219.7 


239.0 
389 8 
260.8 


223.7 

368 8 
232 2 


246.1 
362.5 
250,4 


247.3 
358.7 
224 3 


221 3 
381.6 


3,250,0 

110.6 

3,539 2 


3.551.7 

97.5 

3,795.4 


3,540 1 

120,9 

3,853 5 


266.0 
129.3 
283.8 


303.0 
122.3 
339 2 


317.1 
111.3 

355 9 


315.6 
1040 
351.5 


315.3 
100 5 
349.4 


291.2 
107.0 
302.2 


266,2 
115.5 


877 5 
161 ,9 
662 7 


872.1 
214.8 
720,6 


926,5 

81.2 

594 9 


83.6 
72.4 
48.7 


51.1 

133,8 

68.4 


56 3 

100.0 

71.6 


56.0 
75 9 
11.3 


91.2 
66,4 
41.0 


69.2 
89.6 
73,5 


85 4 

86 6 


1.203,1 


1.1968 
Annual 


1,177,6 


81.7 


100 
1992 


85.0 


75 8 


77,6 
1993 


76 7 


86.2 
1994 


1991 


1992 


1993 


III 


IV 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


IP 


14fl ,477 
14,860 

9,992 
1.58 
8 ,95 


151.647 

15,419 

9.835 

1.69 

9.95 


150,954 
15,554 

9.705 
1.65 
9.64 


37,481 

3,817 

9,820 

1.75 

10,10 


37,132 

3,780 

9,823 

1.69 

9.75 


37.608 
3.848 
9.773 

1.61 
9.09 


39.411 

4,052 

9,727 

1.68 

9,65 


37.364 
3.862 
9,675 

1.62 
9.35 


36.571 

3.792 

9.644 

1.66 

10 02 


37.S31 

3,907 

9,605 

1.65 

10.00 



J/Ji!S. nufactu I ,n ? 9 ra l* mifk v? / pnces P ald fo b Cflrmal S 1 ^*" production area. 3/ Includes products exported through the Dairy Export Incentive Program (DElP). 
4/ Milk equivalent, lat basis 5/ Hard ice cream, ice milk. A hard sherbel. 6/ Based on average milk price after adluslment for price support deductions. 
7/ Estimated « not available. P * preliminary. r 

Information contact- LaVerne T, Williams (202) 21o-o770, 



Table 15,— Wool. 



U.S. wool price, (cts./lb.) 1/ 
Imported wool price, (cts./lb.) 2/ 
U S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (1,000 lb.) 

Carpel wool (1,000 lb.) 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



1994 



1991 


1992 


1993 


IV 


f 


ir 


III 


IV 


I 


199 


204 


137 


176 


146 


134 


136 


132 


153 


187 


210 


142 


189 


150 


137 


128 


150 


171 


137,187 


135.143 


139,941 


31.066 


35,503 


35.462 


35,021 


33.955 


— 


14,352 


14.695 


15.665 


3,378 


4.511 


4.341 


2,643 


4,165 


— 



1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. miffs, clean basis. Graded Territory 64'» (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4' & up. 2/ Wool price, Charleston, SC warehouse, 
clean basis, Australian 60/62 'e F type 64 A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been 10.0 cents. — * not available. P ■ preliminary. 



Information contact; John Lawler{202) 219-O840. 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



AjnnuaJ 



1903 



1994 



Cattle on feed (7 Stales) 
Number on feed (1.000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1,000 head) 
Marketings (1.000 head) 
Other disappearance (1 ,000 head) 

Market prices ($/cwt) 
Slaughter Cattle 
Choice siaerS. 1,000-1,300 lb. 
Texas 
Neb, Direct 

Boning util^y cows. Sioux Falls 
Feeder steers 

Medium no. 1 t Oklahoma City 
600-650 lb. 
750- B00 lb. 

Slaughter hogs 
Barrows & grtts, 230-250 lb. 
Iowa, S. Minn, 
6 markets 
Feeder pigs 
S. MO, 40-50 lb. (per head) 

Slaughter sheep & iambs 
Lambs, Choice. San Angelo 
Ewes. Good. San Angelo 

Feeder lambs 
Choice. San Angelo 

Wholesale meat prices, Midwest 
Boxed beef cut-out value 



1991 



3.992 
19.704 
19.071 

1.233 



1992 



8.397 
20,498 
18,623 

1,199 



1993 



9.073 

102,014 

13,988 

1,199 



Feb 



9,050 

1,262 

1.441 

110 



Sept 



7.734 
2,158 

1.642 
66 



Oct 



3,134 

2.474 

1,566 

76 



Nov 



9.016 

1.858 

1.459 

103 



Deo 



9.307 

1.499 

1.451 

76 



44.52 



31.71 



40.66 



48.17 



39.78 



42.22 



34.38 



32.60 



53.29 



62.21 



69.32 



76.09 



68.75 



69.96 



71 ,81 



72.00 



Jan 



9,279 
1,543 
1.609 

71 



34.67 



69.85 



Feb 



9,142 

1,346 

1.501 

76 



74.21 
74.68 
50,66 


75,36 
75.71 
44 84 


76.36 
77,02 
47.52 


B0. 34 
80.91 
4725 


73.11 
73,46 
47.97 


71.14 
72,13 
46.00 


71.54 
73.23 
43.12 


71.00 
72 42 

42.38 


72,01 
72.88 
42 54 


72.44 
73.03 
44,06 





86.47 
81.76 


91.72 
86.45 


90.13 
85.35 


91.60 
87.03 


87,69 
85,19 


86.41 
35.23 


67,42 
85.33 


86.33 
83.20 


88.59 
61.91 


49.69 
48.88 


43.03 
42.31 


4610 
45.38. 


44.31 
44.28 


48.80 

48.19 


47.54 
46.99 


43.37 
42.58 


40.88 
40.14 


44,26 
43.73 


48.50 
47.87 



45.63 



53.21 


61.00 


65.85 


73,38 


66.08 


63.75 


65.69 


68,44 


56.00 


62.31 


31.98 


35.24 


37.46 


43.44 


34.94 


30.82 


34,69 


39.06 


41.55 


44.88 



74.00 



Choice. 700-800 lb. 


117.24 


116,02 


117,71 


121.82 


112,10 


108 35 


110.17 


108.06 


110.08 


110.28 


Select, 700-^00 lb. 


112.73 


111.66 


113.53 


119.73 


109.59 


104.85 


106.21 


104 34 


107,13 


107,93 


Canner & cutter cow beef 


99.42 


93.85 


95.39 


97.23 


94,72 


90.02 


90.22 


89,50 


91.51 


92.91 


Pork cutout, No. 2 


67.02 


58.37 


62.19 


58.96 


66 11 


64.87 


61,07 


56.98 


59.75 


64.43 


Pork loins, 14-18 lb. 


108.39 


101.41 


107.47 


100.05 


116.74 


111,85 


98.68 


92.33 


103.90 


110.75 


Pork bellies. 12-14 lb. 


47.79 


30,39 


41.62 


33,22 


43.82 


47.25 


47.21 


46,21 


50.63 


51.66 


Hams, skinned. 20-26 lb, 


73.55 


66.67 


66.90 


68.38 


76,06 


73, 68 


66.14 


57,45 


59.52 


67.60 


All fresh beef retail price 


271.05 


266,79 


273.43 


272.18 


271 .74 


273.50 


273.58 


273.55 


269.29 


269.88 


Commercial slaughter (1 .000 head) 2J 






















Cattle 


32.689 


32.874 


33.324 


2,467 


2 t 869 


2,798 


2,698 


2.775 


2.744 


2,558 


Steers 


18.728 


17,138 


17.222 


1,264 


1,477 


1,403 


1 r 316 


1,411 


1.402 


1.299 


Heifers 


9,725 


9236 


9.358 


690 


816 


805 


760 


768 


785 


743 


Cows 


5.626 


5,845 


6.039 


466 


517 


531 


567 


545 


510 


470 


Bulls & stags 
Calves 


614 


653 


659 


46 


60 


59 


56 


51 


47 


46 


1.436 


1,371 


1,195 


99 


97 


97 


105 


108 


102 


96 


Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 
Barrows & gilts 


5.721 


S r 496 


5,182 


395 


426 


406 


418 


443 


395 


419 


88,169 


94,889 


93,068 


7.088 


7.947 


8.038 


8.139 


8.397 


7,467 


6,949 


83.668 


39.964 


88,387 


6.750 


7.S22 


7.653 


7.756 


7.992 


7,101 


6.596 


Commercial praductton (mil, lb,) 






















Beef 


22.800 


22.968 


22.942 


1.677 


2,027 


1,980 


1.891 


1,948 


1,942 


1.801 


Veal 


296 


299 


267 


21 


22 


22 


23 


24 


23 


22 


Lamb& mutton 


358 


343 


329 


25 


27 


25 


26 


28 


25 


27 


Pork 


15.948 


17.184 
Ann u at 


17.030 


1.289 
1992 


1,440 


1,472 


1.509 
1993 


1,554 


1.377 


1.275 
1994 




1991 


1992 


1993 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


I 


II 


Cattle on feed (13 Slates) 
Number on feed (1,000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1,000 head) 


10,827 


10,135 


10,884 


8.920 


10.684 


10.452 


9.493 


9,651 


11.095 


i— _ 


23.208 


24.241 


24,011 


7.458 


5 r 321 


5,314 


6.341 


7,035 








Marketings (1,000 head) 


22.383 


22,056 


22,316 


5.174 


5,314 


5.833 


5,893 


5,276 


— 


— 


Other disappearance (1 ,000 head) 


1.517 


1.436 


1,484 


320 


439 


460 


270 


315 






Hogs&pigi(lO States) 3J 
Inventorvll.OOOhead] 1/ 
Breeding (1.000 head) U 


42.900 


45.735 


46,240 


48,270 


46.240 


45,080 


46,420 


46.920 


45.060 


44.240 


5.257 


5.610 


5,515 


5.735 


5.515 


5,470 


5,630 


5.560 


5,450 


5.455 


Merket (1.000 head) 1/ 


37.643 


40,125 


40.725 


42 r 535 


40,725 


39.610 


40.790 


41,360 


39,610 


38,785 


FaiTowmgt (1,000 head) 
Pig crop (1.000 head) 


9.516 


9 r 695 


9.292 


2,373 


2.210 


2.621 


2.332 


2,229 


2,221 


*2,352 


75.330 


78,520 


75.355 


19,151 


18.093 


20.465 


18.849 


17,948 


17,954 






1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Classes estimated, 3/ Quarters are Dec. of preceding year-Feb. (I). Mar. -May (11). June-Aug. (111). A Sept, -Nov. (IV). —-not available, 
* m intentions. 

Information contact: PoJIy Cochran (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization 1,2 . 



Set 

utd# 

3/ 



Planted 



Harves- 
ted 



Vheel 

988/89 
1989/90 

990/91 
1991/92" 
1992/93" 
1993/94' 



Rice 
1 960/69 
1989/90 
990/91 
1991/92* 
1992793' 
1993/94' 



Corn 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92" 
1992/93" 
1993/94' 



Sorghum 
1988/89 
1969/90 
1990/91 
1991/92' 
1992/93" 
1993/94 ' 



Urlay 
1988789 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92- 
1992/93" 
1993/94" 



Oals 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92* 
1992/93' 
1993/94* 



Soybeans 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92" 
1992/93' 
1993/94" 



Soybean otl 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92" 
1992/93" 
1993/94* 



Soybean meal 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92" 
1992/93" 
1993^4" 



22.5 
9.6 

7.5 

16.9 

7.3 

5.3 



1.09 

1 18 

1.02 

0.9 

0.4 

0.7 



20.5 
10.6 
10.7 
7.4 
52 
10.4 



05,5 
76,8 
77,2 
69,9 
72 3 
72 2 

, acres 

2.93 
2,73 
2.90 
^ 88 
3.18 
2 92 

Mil. acre* 

67.7 
72 2 
74 2 
76 
79 3 
73.3 



3.9 
3.3 

33 
2.4 
2J> 
2.2 



2.8 
23 
2.9 
21 
2.3 
2.2 



0.3 
03 
0,2 
0.5 
0.6 
0.8 



10.3 
12.6 
105 
11.1 
13 3 
10.5 



9,8 
9.1 
8.2 
8,9 
7.8 
7.8 

. acres 

139 
12.1 
10.4 
87 
60 
7.9 

acres 

588 

60,8 
57 8 
59.2 
69 1 
59 4 



Yield 



BuJtcre 



Produc- 
tion 



Total 
supply 

4/ 



Feed 


Otner 




and 


domes- 




resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


ual 


use 


port* 



Tote! 
use 



Ending 
stocks 



Mrl. bu. 



$/bu. 



53,2 


34.1 


1.812 


3.096 


150 


829 


1,415 


2,394 


702 


3.72 


62.2 


32,7 


2.037 


2.762 


140 


853 


1.232 


2,225 


536 


3.72 


693 


39.5 


2,736 


3.309 


496 


879 


1.066 


2443 


866 


2.61 


£7.7 


34.3 


1.981 


2.886 


250 


887 


1.260 


2,416 


472 


3,00 


62.4 


394 


2.459 


3,001 


191 


927 


1.354 


2.472 


529 


3 24 


62 E 


383 


2,402 


3.026 


300 


937 


1.225 


2.462 


564 


3.15-3.25 




Ubiacre 






Mil, 


cwt (rough •quly,} 






$/cwt 


2.90 


5,514 


159.9 


195 1 





6/82 4 


85,9 


166,3 


26.7 


8.83 


2,69 


5.749 


1546 


185,6 


. — 


6/ 82.0 


77.2 


159.2 


26 4 


7,35 


2.82 


6,529 


156 1 


187.2 


— 


6/ 91 7 


70.9 


162 7 


24.6 


6.70 


2.78 


5,674 


157.5 


187 3 


— 


6/ 93.6 


66.4 


159.9 


27,4 


7.58 


3.13 


6,736 


179,7 


213.2 


. — 


6/ 96.7 


77.0 


173.7 


39.4 


5.69 


2 83 


5,510 
Bu./acre 


1561 


202.6 




6/ 98.6 
Mil.bu. 


810 


179 6 


23.0 


B 25-8.75 
$/bu 


583 


84.8 


4.929 


9.191 


3,941 


1,293 


2.026 


7,260 


1.930 


2.54 


64.7 


1163 


7.525 


9.456 


4.389 


1.356 


2.368 


6.113 


1,344 


2.36 


67 


118.5 


7,934 


9.282 


4.663 


1.373 


1.725 


7.761 


1.621 


2 28 


68,8 


108 6 


7,475 


9.016 


4.878 


1.454 


1.584 


7.916 


1.100 


2,37 


72.2 


131,4 


9,482 


10.569 


5.301 


1.511 


1.663 


8476 


2.113 


2 07 


630 


100 7 
Bu-Zacre 


6.344 


8.477 


4,800 


1.600 
MM. bu. 


1,250 


7,650 


827 


2 60-2.60 
S/bu. 


9.0 


638 


577 


1,239 


466 


22 


311 


800 


440 


2.27 


11.1 


55,4 


615 


1.055 


517 


15 


303 


835 


220 


2.10 


9,1 


631 


573 


793 


410 


9 


232 


651 


143 


2 12 


9.9 


593 


565 


727 


374 


9 


292 


674 


53 


2,25 


12.2 


72.6 


884 


937 


478 


8 


277 


762 


175 


1.89 


9,5 


59 9 
Bu J«cre 


568 


743 


475 


8 
Mil.bu, 


175 


658 


85 


2 35-2.45 


7.6 


38.0 


290 


623 


171 


175 


79 


425 


196 


2 60 


8.3 


48.6 


404 


614 


193 


175 


84 


453 


161 


2,42 


7.5 


56.1 


422 


596 


205 


176 


61 


461 


135 


2,14 


8.4 


55.2 


464 


624 


225 


176 


94 


496 


129 


2.10 


7.3 


62,5 


458 


'598 


195 


172 


80 


447 


151 


2.04 


6.8 


58.9 
Bu./acre 


400 


606 


250 


170 
ftALbu 


65 


485 


121 


1 95-2,00 
$/bu. 


65 


39.3 


218 


392 


194 


100 


1 


294 


98 


2,61 


6.9 


543 


374 


538 


266 


115 


1 


381 


157 


1.49 


5.9 


60 1 


356 


678 


286 


120 


1 


407 


171 


1.14 


4,8 


507 


243 


489 


235 


125 


2 


362 


128 


1.21 


4.5 


65.6 


295 


477 


233 


125 


6 


364 


113 


1.32 


38 


54.4 
Bu./acre 


206 


419 


160 


125 
Mil. bu 


4 


309 


110 


1.35-1.40 
$/bU. 


57,4 


27.0 


1.549 


1.855 


7/ 88 


1J05S 


527 


1,673 


182 


7,42 


59.5 


32.3 


1,924 


2.109 


7/ 101 


1.146 


623 


1.870 


239 


5 69 


56.5 


341 


1.926 


2.166 


It 95 


1.187 


657 


1.939 


329 


5.74 


580 


34£ 


1,987 


2,319 


7/ 103 


1.254 


664 


2.041 


278 


5.58 


56.2 


37,6 


2*196 


2.468 


7/ 127 


1.279 


770 


2,176 


29? 


5 56 


564 


32,0 


1 809 


2.106 


It 106 


1.250 
Mil.lbe, 


590 


1.946 


160 


6 40-6.50 
8/ CtftJSb 


.__ 


mr 


11.737 


13.967 


H 


10,591 


1.661 


12,252 


1.715 


21.10 








13.004 


14,741 





12.083 


1,353 


13.436 


1.305 


22.30 





— *, 


13.408 


14,730 





12 164 


780 


12.944 


1.766 


21 00 


«, 


w~ 


14,345 


18.132 


— 


12.245 


1.648 


13.393 


2.239 


19.10 








13,778 


16,027 





13.053 


1.419 


14.472 


1.555 


21.40 






13.565 


15,175 




13.150 
1 ,000 tons 


1.100 


14.250 


925 


27.0-29,0 
9/$/!on 


mm _ 


mJ _ 


24.943 


25.100 


«, 


19,657 


5.270 


24 927 


173 


262 40 





^_ 


27.7 T 9 


27.900 





22 263 


5,319 


27,582 


318 


186 46 


•*, 





28.325 


28.668 





22,934 


5.469 


26.403 


285 


181.40 


«. 


_ 


29.831 


30.183 





23,008 


6 945 


29 953 


230 


18920 


, 


«w 


30.364 


30.687 


, 


24,251 


6.232 


30.463 


204 


1 93.75 


— 


— 


29.571 


29 675 





24.700 


4.900 


29.600 


275 


190-200 



See footnotes at #nd of (able. 
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Cotton 10/ 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92" 
1992/93" 
1993/94 



WUf|* 


Area 




t wi mil 

Yield 
Lb ./acre 


Produc- 
tion 


Tout 
supply 


Feed 
and 
resid- 
ual 


Oiner 

domes- 

tio 

use 


Ex- 
ports 


Total 

LIE4 


Ending 
Stocki 


Farm 

pfice 

5/ 


Sei 

Aside 

3/ 


planted 


Harves- 
ted 




Mil acres 










MIL bales 








Cti.flb. 


22 
35 
20 
1 2 
1.7 
1.4 


12 S 
10.6 
12 3 
14.1 
13.2 
13j4 


U9 
9 5 

117 
13,0 
11.1 
12.8 


619 

614 
634 
652 

699 
607 


15 4 
12.2 
16.5 
17.6 

16 2 
16.2 


21.2 
19.3 
16.5 

20 
19.9 
20 a 


— 


76 
68 

8.7 
9.6 

10.3 
10.2 


6.1 
77 
78 

60 

6.2 
6,7 


13 9 

16 5 
10.5 
16.3 

15.5 
16.9 


7.1 

2.3 
3,7 
4,7 

4.0 


56.60 

66 20 
67.10 
58.10 
64 90 
11/ 66.50 




Note: Sei-aside data foe t«93ara from June 15 signup feport 

Inrormation contacts: Wheal, rica * l*ed grains. Jenny Gonzelas (202) 219-0840: Soybeans, aoybean products A cotton, Mae Dean Johnton (202) 219-0840. 



Table 18,— Cash Prices, Selected U,S, Commodities 





Markets i 


i9 year 1/ 








T993 






1994 


1989/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 


1992/93 


Feb 


Oct 


Nov 


Doe 


Jan 


Fab 


4,22 


2,94 


3.77 


3j67 


3,75 


352 


3 39 


4,15 


4.00 


3 80 


4.16 
15.55 


3.06 
15.25 


3.82 

16.50 


391 
13 30 


3.67 

13.40 


5.17 
15.20 


5.50 
23.75 


5.45 

26.25 


5 32 
26.25 


5.29 
25.40 


2,54 


241 


2 52 


2.22 


214 


243 


2,77 


206 


3.02 


2.99 


4-2 \, 


4. OS 


4.36 


3.74 


3,66 


4 03 


4.60 


4.91 


4.93 


4.81 


2.20 


2.13 


217 


M1 


2.08 


2.01 


2.16 


2.14 


2.16 


2.10 


328 


2.42 


2.38 


2.37 


232 


2.26 


2.46 


257 


2.55 


263 


69.8 


74 8 


56.7 


541 


55 4 


54.6 


55 6 


60.3 


66,6 


72.7 


82.3 
83 6 


82 9! 
88 2. 


62 9 
66 3 


56.9 
625 


60JB 
66.1 


54.7 
56,9 


55.1 
56,6 


59 8 
646 


69.3 

73.2 


80.5 
82.5 


£.86 


5.76 


5.75 


5.96 


5.68 


6.06 


6.55 


6,84 


6.92 


0.77 


22.30 


21.00 


19.10 


21.40 


20.72 


2298 


24 22 


2675 


£9 39 


28.73 


186,50 


181 40 


189.20 


193.75 


179 87 


194.50 


20B.40 


206.00 


198.30 


196.37 



Wheal. No. 1 HRW. 
Kansas City (6/bu.) 2/ 
Wheat, DNS, 
Minneapolis (S/bu.) 3/ 
flice. S<W. LMSfcwt) 4/ 

Corn, no, Z yellow. 30 day. 
Chicago <S/bu.) 
Sorghum, no. 2 yellow. 
Kansas City (S/cwt) 
Barley, leerl 
DuMh(6/bu.)5/ 

Barley, malting, 
Minneapolis (J/bu) 

U,S, price. SLM. 

1-1/lGln |cis./tb.)fl/ 
Northern Europe Pnces 

lndex(ctB./tb.)7/ 

U.S.M1-3/32ln,{cta./fb,)8S 

Soybeans, no. 1 yellow. 30 day. 

Chicago{$/bu,) 
Soybean oil, crude, 

Dacattu (eta Jib .) 

Soybein meai. 48% protein. 

Decatur 4$rton) 9/ 

1/ Beginning June 1 tor wheal 6, barley; Aug. 1 for rice 6 cotton: Sept. 1 for corn, torghum & soybeans Oct 1 (or soymeal * ^- ^^'illlm^cSiJU f " AMndSi™"' 
4/ Lono Oram milled baaa St Beginning MaV. 19S7 reponing point changed Irom Mmneapdu to Duluth. 6/ Awage sPot market. 7/ Liverpool Cotlook A Index, 
average o) hve lowesi pntea ol 13 selected growths, 6/ Memphis territory growths 9/ Note change to 48% protem. 

Information contact* Wheal, rice. & feed grain*. Jenny Gonzales (202) 219-0840: Soybean* soybean products. ft. cotton. Mae Dean Johnson (202) 219-0840, 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates_ 



Payment rates 



Target 
price 



Ba&c 
loan 
rata 



Rndley 
or announced 
loan 
rate 1/ 



Paid land diversion 



Total 
deficiency 



Mandatory 



Optional 



Wheal 
1988/89 
1 889/90 
1990/91 5/ 
! 991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 
1994/95 



Rjct 
1988/89 
1969/90 
1990/81 5/ 
1981/82 
1992/93 
1993/84 
1994/95 



Corn 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 & 
1991/82 
1992/93 
1993/94 
1994/85 



Sorghum 
1918/69 
1989/90 
1990/91 5/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1983/94 
1994/95 



Barley 
1986/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 S 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 
1994/95 



Oats 
1966/89 
1969/90 
1990/91 S/< 
1981/92 
1992/83 
1983/94 
1984/95 



4,23 
4,10 
4,00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4,00 



M,15 
10,80 
10.71 
10.71 
10.71 
10.71 
10 71 



2.93 
2 64 
2 7S 
275 
2 75 
2.75 
2.75 



2.78 
2.70 
2,61 
2.61 
2.61 
2 61 
2 61 



2.51 
244 
2 36 
2.36 

2,36 
2,36 
2.36 



T.55 
1,50 
1,45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1 45 



2*76 
2.58 
2«44 
2.E2 
2 56 
2,66 
2.72 



6.68 

6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 



2.21 
2.06 
1.96 
1.89 
2.01 
1.99 
199 



2,10 
1 96 
1.86 
1.80 
1.91 
1.89 
1.69 



1.80 
1,68 
1.60 
1 54 
1.64 
1.62 
1.62 



1.14 
1.06 
1.01 
0.97 
1.03 
1.02 
1.02 



2.21 
2.06 
1,95 
2 04 
2.21 
2.45 
2.58 



V 6.50 

7/ 6.00 

7/ 5.40 

7/ S.65 



1 77 
1.65 
1.57 
1 62 
t.72 
t.72 
\ 89 



1.66 
1.57 
\A* 
1.S4 
1.63 
163 
1.80 



1,44 
1.34 

1J!fi 
1.32 
140 
1.40 
1.54 



91 
0,85 
0.81 
0,83 
0.8S 
0.88 
0,97 



S/bu 



0.69 

32 

1 28 
"1 35 

0.81 
"1,03 
■"0.85 

S/cwt 

4 31 
3.56 
4.16 
3,07 
4.21 
"3 96 
""0.9a 

S/bu. 

0.36 
0.58 
0.51 
0.41 
0.73 
"0.72 
■"0.40 

SVbu 

04E 
0.66 
0.56 
0.37 
0.70 
" "0.70 
■"0.46 

$/bu 

000 
000 
0.20 
0.62 
0,56 
■ "0.67 
■"0.52 

S/bu. 

0,00 
0.00 
0.32 
0.35 
0.17 
"0 11 

■■ooo 



1.75 



1.65 



1.40 




4.2 
*2 

4.2 
4,2 

4.1 
4.1 



82.9 
82 .7 
82.6 
82.7 
82.1 
it. S 



16.8 
16 J! 
15.4 
13.5 
136 
13.5 



12,5 
12.3 
11 9 
11 5 
11,1 
10 8 



79 
76 
7.S 
7.3 
7.2 
7,1 



Program 
3/ 

Percent of 
bate 

27,5/0/0 

10/0/0 

6/ 6V0/0 

15/0/0 

5/0/0 

0/0/0 

o/o/o 



25/0/0 
25/0/0 
20/0/0 
5/0/0 
0/0/0 
S/O/0 
0/0/0 



20/0/10 
10/0/0 
1 0/O/0 
7.6/O/0 
5/0/0 
1 0/0/O 
0/0/0 



20/0/10 

10/0/0 

1 0/O/O 

7.S/0/0 

5/0/0 

5/0/0 

0/0/0 



20/0/10 

10/0/0 

10/0/O 

7.5/0/0 

5/0/0 

0/0/0 

0/0/0 



5/0/O 
5/0/O 
5/0/O 
O/O/O 
O/O/O 
0/0/0 
0/0/0 



Pati+ci- 
pation 
rate 4/ 

Percent 
of base 

86 
78 
83 
85 
83 
87 



94 
94 
95 
95 
96 
96 



87 
79 
76 

77 
76 
81 



82 

71 
70 
77 
79 
81 



79 
«7 
68 
76 
75 
82 



30 
18 

09 
38 

40 

46 



Soybeana 91 
1983/89 
1969/90 
1990/91 5/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 
1994/95 



Upland cotton 
1983/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 5/ 
1991/92 12/ 
1992/93 
1993/94 
1994/95 



SAW. 



75 9 
73.4 
72.9 
72.9 
72.9 
72.9 
72* 



51,80 
50.00 
50.27 
50.77 
52 35 
52.35 
50.00 



4.77 
4.S3 
4.50 

5.02 
5 02 
5.02 
4 92 



11/ 51.80 
11/ 50.00 
11/ 50.27 
11/ 47.23 

11/ 

11/ 

11/ 



C»,/lb 

19.4 

13.1 

7.3 

10.1 

20 3 

"18.6 

""12,9 



14,5 
14,6 
14.4 
14,6 
14.9 
15.1 



12.5/0/0 


89 


25/0/0 


89 


12.5/0/0 


66 


5/0/0 


84 


10/0/0 


89 


7 5/0/O 


91 


11/0/0 





1/ There are no Ftndley loan rate* for rice or cotton See loot note a 7/ & 11/. 2/ National effective crop acreage base ae determined by ASC5. NetofCRP. 
3/ Program requirement* for participating Producer* (mandatory acreage reductron program/mandatory paid land diverston/optiona* Paid iand diversion). Acre* idled 
must be devoted to a conserving use to recaps program benefit*. 4/ Percentage of effective bate acres enrolled in acreage reduction program* 5/ Payment* & loans 
were reduced by 1.4 percent in 1990/91 du*to Gianvn-Fludman-Hohing*. Budget Reconciliation Act reduction* to deficiency payments rate* «#'• *l*o*n effect in inal V*ar. 
Data do not include these reductions. (VUndar 1990 modified contract*, participating produce* plant up lo 105 percent of their wheat base actae. For *very acre planted 
aoova 05 percent of base, the acreage uhoio compute deficiency payments wi« cut by 1 acre. 7/ A marketing loan has been pi e Meet To* nee sine* 1985/86 Loan* may be 
repaid at the lower of: a} the loan rate or to) the adjusted world market price {announced »**fcly). However, loans cannot be repaid at less man a specified traction ol 
1 he loan rale. Data refer to market- year iverag* loan repayment rales. 6/ The •orghum. oats. & barley programs are i he tame ■* for corn except a* mdic ited W There are 
no target pricey base *cr*t. acreage reduction programs, or deficiency payment rates for aoybeans 10/ Nominal percentage of program crop base acre* Permitted to$hlfi 
into soybeans without toss ol base. 11/ A marketing loan has been m erf eel tor cotton emce 1966/87. In 1987/68 & after, loans maybe repaid at the lower of: aj me 
toan rata * W the adjusted world market price (announced weakly. Plan 8). Starting in 1991/92 loans cannot be repaid at Jets than 70 percent of the loan rate. Data 
relet lo annu« sverege loan rePsyment rate*. i# Arnarkeimg c en iticaie program we* implemented on Aug, 1. 1991. — • not svailable. 

■ For wheat, ihe 1 99T/92 rale is the total deficiency peyment fate for the 'regular' program. For the wmler wheal option, the rate Is $1-25, 

" For wheat, barley, and oat*, regular deficiency payment rate based on the 5-month price. For nca and upland cotton, total deficiency paymeni rate. For com and sotghum. 

rate was protected at fitgn-up 5-month regular deliciency payment fate *Q* com and sorghum is due to be released in March 1994, 

" "Estimated total deficiency payment rate, Minimum guaranteed payment rate lor 0/8 5 {wheat & teed grams} & 50/85 (nee and upland cotton) programs. Sign-up for 1994 

program* w a* March l-April^S, 1994, 

Note: 1993 effective base acres and participation rates are trom November 30 preliminary compliance report 

information contact' Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service (2Q2) 690-0445 
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Table 20.— Fruit 

CttruB 1/ 

Production (1,000 ton) 
Per capita consumpt. {lbs.) 2/ 
Noncitrus3/ 
Production (1.000 tons) 
Per capita contumpl. 0t>«<) 2/ 

F.o.b. shipping point prices 
Apples (^carton) 4/ 
Pears ($/box) 57 

Grower prices 
Oranges ($/box) 6/ 
Grapefruit ($/box) 8/ 

Stocks, ending 
Fresh applee {mil lbs<) 
Fresh pear«(mtl. lbs.) 
Frozen fruit* (mil. lbs.) 

'tdMTIKl 1.351.8 1.147.0 1.028.6 875.7 817.2 890.9 955.5 1.229.0 1.410.8 



1985 


1986 


1987 


19E8 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 P 


10.525 
215 


11,053 
24.2 


1 1 .993 
23.9 


12.761 
25.4 


13,186 
23.5 


10.860 
21.4 


11 ,285 
19.1 


12.452 
24.3 


15 338 


14,191 
65.1 


13.874 

68.7 


18.011 
73.4 


I5 r 893 
71.7 

1993 


16.365 
73.0 


15,657 
70.8 


15.748 
70.8 


17,116 
74.4 


15.936 
1994 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


11.50 
18.28 


11.50 


12 78 


13.34 


12.33 
12.07 


12.00 
11.04 


12.00 
10.05 


12.00 
9.97 


13.00 
10.08 


3,83 

1.45 


4.87 
3.53 


7.27 
2.44 


10.52 
3.51 


11.67 
8.13 


5.25 
4.19 


3.95 
4.38 


3.91 
3.20 


4.14 
3.20 


488.9 

1.6 

710.3 


201.2 

7.1 

831.3 


28.4 

146,5 
939,8 


3.256.8 
556.8 
997.9 


5,423.4 

552 1 

1,179.0 


5,179.4 

41.8 

1,110.8 


4,427.9 

35* .5 

1 h 00B8 


3,747,3 
297.3 
935.7 


2,937.8 
238.9 
851.3 



juice (mIL lbs.) 



1/ 1992 indicated 1991/92 season. 2/ Fresh per capita consumption. 3/ Calendar year, 4/ Red delicious. Washington, extra 
5/ O'Anjou. Washington, standard box wrapped. U.S. no. 1, 135Y 67 U.S. equivalent on-tree return*. P - preliminary. — - 

Information contact: Wynnlce Napper (202) 219-0884. 



fancy* carton tray pack. 125's. 
not available. 



Table 21.— Vegetables 



Production 

Total vegetables M. 000 cwt) 
Freih(1.000cw|)1/3/ 
Processed (tons) V 3V 
Mushrooms H,0Q0 Ibi.) At 
Pateloes(1r00ucwl) 
Sweetpoiatoee( 1.000 cwt) 
Dry edibte beans (1.000 cwt) 



Shipments (LQOOcwO 
Fresh 

iceberg lettuce 
Tomatoes, ell 
Dry-bulb onions 
Other 5/ 

Potatoes, all 
Sweetpotatoes 











Calender yeer 










19&4 


1985 


1988 


1987 


1986 


1980 


1990 


1991 


1902 


1993 P 


456.334 

201.817 

12. 725.S80 

S9s.es 1 

362.039 
12.902 
21.070 


453 r 03Q 

203,549 

12,474,040 

587.956 

4D8.609 

14.S73 

22.238 


448.829 

203. 165 

12.273,200 

814.393 

361.743 

12.308 

22.960 


478,381 

220,539 

12.892,100 

631.819 

389.320 

11.611 

26.031 


468,779 

228,397 

12.019. 110 

667. 7S9 

356.438 

10.945 

19.253 


542.437 

239,281 

15.157,790 

714,992 

370.444 

11.356 

23.729 


581 r 704 

239.104 

16.130.020 

749. 1S1 

402.110 

12.594 

32.379 


564.581 

229,505 

16.753,820 

746,832 

417.822 

11.203 

33.765 


538.637 

245.752 

14.644.260 

776.357 

425.367 

12.005 

22,815 


532.109 

237.027 

14,754.080 

410.415 
11.791 
21,842 










1993 








Jan 


1994 


Jen 


Feb 


July 


Aug 


Sep 


Ocl 


Nov 


Dec 


Feb 


1fl h 0fl7 
4.287 
2.927 
2.856 
9.017 


18,977 

4,172 
3,109 
2.747 
8.949 


19.410 
3.715 
2.742 
2.877 

10.082 


13.292 
3 r 971 
2 r 163 
2.793 
7.345 


18.424 
4,971 
2.944 
3.639 
6.870 


16.281 
4.110 
2.885 
2.859 
6.427 


15.287 
3.263 
2.408 
2.776 
6.840 


19,306 
4.187 
2,200 
2.960 
9.959 


17.281 
3.376 
2.568 
2.363 
8,974 


17.809 
3.407 
3.074 
2.282 
9,046 


13.376 
291 


11.180 
270 


9.393 
178 


8. £22 
154 


13.504 
343 


11.563 
244 


12.404 
565 


14,952 
353 


13,141 
172 


12,953 
2U 



h«an* Bweei corn Veen Pees, lometoes, cucumbers {for pickles . esperagus, broccoH. carrots. & cauliflower. $ Exclude* est mates reinstated in 1992 to P/™?^ senee 
S^uabb^^ E*cW ■Pielailv virtue*. Crop yea, July 1 - June 30. 5/ ncludee wp^i.^, cabbage, carrot* 

c3ower. celery, sweet corn, cucumber s. eggplant, bell pepper*. squ«h. cantaloupes, honsydew*. & watermelons p - preliminary — * not available 

Information contacls. Gary Lucler or John Love (202) 219-0884. 

Table 22,— Other Commodities _ 



Annual 



1002 1W3 



1989 1990~ 1991 1902 1«3 Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-June July-Sept Oci-Dec 

Action, •«! |334 7,146 7.4« 7J24 £» fc» J» J- «« 

Coffee 

WffiSr PI,M «.17 76.93 70.09 55.30 64.31 81.94 60 4* 55.07 69.47 72.21 

'^'(ffiw" 2.685 2,715 2.553 2.989 2,498 705 757 506 675 570 

Annual 1W2 ^°_ 3 



1990 1001 1002 



Nov June July Aug Sept Oct Nov 
Tobacco 

*^J!$%S* 167.3 172.3 172 7 170.6 15S.0 180,0 173* 175^ 169J 

Burley(Wbj 175.3 178.8 181.5 183.0 _ — — 

Domestic consumption 47 ^_ fi ,.* 37 * 32 1 365 

»».. *&! Jl« <-R?:S &i iSS .Si »"« i» "« »-" 

1/ 1 ,000 short tone, raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of each quarter. 2/ Net imports of green 8, processed coffee. 3/ Crop year July-June f« ffue^ured. 
Oct.-Sepl forburley. 4/ Taxable removal*. — « not availeble. 
Information coniacte: Sugar. Peter Btiiianell (202) 219^886, Cottee. Fred Gray(202) 219-0888. Tobacco, Verner Griae{202J 219^0890. 
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Table 23.— World Supply & Utilization of Maior Croos. Livestock & Products 




1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90 


1990/91 


1991/92 


1992/93 P 


1993/94 F 










Million units 








Wheat 

Area {hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports {metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending stocks {metric tons) 3; 


219.7 
496.0 
112,1 
525.3 
149.8 


217.4 
495,0 
102,3 
524.3 
120 5 


225,8 

533,2 
102.3 
532.2 

121.5 


231.5 
588,2 
101.2 
5635 
146.2 


222 4 

542,6 
108.7 
559,3 
129.5 


223.0 
561.4 
110.4 
544,3 
146,5 


222,3 

560.3 

99.0 

562.6 

144.1 


Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tone) 3/ 


323,3 
784.2 
88,2 
807 2 
216.0 


323.2 

721.1 

95.3 

785.0 

151.0 


320.8 
791.0 
103 8 
814.1 
128.0 


314.2 
821.8 

as. 2 

809.5 
140.3 


317,8 
B03.4 
93.8 
809.6 
134.1 


318,3 
860.7 
88.9 
831.6 
163.2 


311 

784.3 

83.8 

825.5 
122.0 


Rice, milled 
Area (hect*ree) 
Production (metric tone) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 


141.7 
314.5 

11.2 
319.9 

45.5 


145 5 
330.1 

13,9 
327.7 

47,8 


146.6 
343,1 

11.7 
336.4 

54.5 


146.7 

350.7 

12.0 

345.8 

59,4 


145.7 
348.3 

14.1 

352.8 

54.9 


145.2 
352,0 

14 8 
355.6 

51.3 


142.8 

348.0 
15.8 

355.2 
44,1 


Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 


684.7 
1,594 7 

2115 
1,652.4 

410.3 


686.1 
1,546,2 

211.5 
1.637.Q 

319.3 


693.2 
1,667.3 

217,8 
1,682.7 

304.0 


692.4 
1,7607 

201.4 
1,718,8 

345.9 


685,9 
1,694.3 

216,6 
1.7217 

318.5 


686,5 
1.774.1 

2141 
1.731,5 

361*0 


676.1 
1.692.6 

198.6 
1 .743.3 

310,2 


Oilseeds 

Crush (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 


168,4 

210.5 

39.5 

24.0 


164,5 

201.6 

31.5 

22.1 


171.7 

212.4 

35.6 

23,7 


176.7 

215.8 

33.4 

23,4 


184.3 

223.5 

37,7 

21.8 


184,3 

227,0 

37.7 

23.3 


185.5 

223.5 

36.8 

19.5 


Meals 
Production (metric tons] 
Exports (metnc tons) 


1154 
35.8 


111.1 
37.4 


116.8 
39,8 


119.3 
40,7 


124.7 

43.1 


125,5 
42.5 


127.1 
43,6 


Oils 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 


53,3 
17.5 


53.3 
18.1 


57.1 
20.4 


58.1 
20.6 


60,3 
20.8 


61,0 
20,7 


62.7 
21,2 


Cotton 
Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bares) 
Ending stocks (bales) 


30.6 
81.0 
29.9 
84.2 
32,6 


33.8 
84 4 

33.4 
85.3 

31.4 


31.6 
79,7 
31.3 
86.6 
25 8 


33.1 
87.0 
29,7 
85.5 
28.2 


34.8 

96,0 
281 
84.5 
40.6 


32.8 
82.8 
24 8 
85.6 
38.5 


31.5 
76.7 
26.1 
84.8 
30.5 




1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 P 


1994 F 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Dal 7 
Milfc production (metric tons) 6/ 



112,8 

110.8 

6.9 



32 

31.4 

1.7 



114 2 

112.8 

7,0 



33,1 

32.6 

1.7 



387.4 



116,3 
114,2 

7,1 



35.0 

34,3 

1.9 



3953 



117.7 

115.8 

7.4 



36.8 
36.2 

2,2 



385.3 



118,1 

116.5 

7.0 



39 

38.5 

2.3 



379.6 



118.9 

117.6 

6,6 



40,5 

39.8 

2.6 



379.9 



120.7 

119,3 

6.9 



42.1 

41.4 

2.9 



380.3 



1/ Excludes intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes, 3/ Stocks data are based on 
drheHng marketing y»ars & donoi represent levels at a given date. Daia not available for all countries; includes estimated chanoem USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute levd. 4/ Calendar year data* 1988 data correspond with 1987/88. etc, 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1986, 
6/ Data prior to 1989 no longer comparable. P » preliminary, F * forecast. — - not available. 

Information contacts: Crops, Carol Whrnon (202) 219-0824; red meat* poultry. Linda Bailey (202) 219-I285; r 0lairy, Sara Short (202), £ 19-0770 
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Table 24.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Com, f.o.b. vessel. Qulf ports ($/bu.) 
Grain sorghum, I.O-b. vessel, 

Gulf port* ($/bu.) 
Soybeans, fjO.b. wsml Guff ports ($/bu.) 
Soybean oil* Decatur (clsTlb.J 
Soybean meal, Decatur (SAon) 

COtton, 7-markeiavg. spot (cts.flb,) 
Tobacco, avg. price at auction (cts./tb.) 
Rice, f.o.b. mill, Houston (Sfcwt) 
Inedible tallow. Chicago (cts./ib,) 

Import commodities 
Coffee, N.Y. spot (S/lb.) 
Rubber, N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 
Cocoa beans, NX (S/lb ) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourian (202) 219-0S24 r , 



Annual 



1993 



1994 



1991 


1992 


1993 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


3.52 

2.75 


4.13 
2.66 


3.83 
2.62 


4.06 
2.42 


3.58 
2,59 


3.72 

2.71 


3.99 
2.97 


4,33 
3.10 


4.22 

3.23 


4.01 
3.15 


2,69 

6.05 

20.14 

172,90 


2,63 

6.01 
19.16 

177.79 


2.56 
6.53 

22.83 
199.18 


2.42 

6.03 

20,61 

179.87 


2 52 

6,69 

23,51 

202.13 


2.57 

6.40 
22 90 
195,43 


2.93 

6.88 

25.42 

211.31 


3.07 

7.18 
28.19 

206.81 


3.14 

7.30 

29.89 

198.44 


3.07 

7.12 

28.73 

198.37 


69.69 

179.23 
16.46 
13.26 


53.90 

172.58 

16,80 

14.37 


55.36 

171 .20 

16.12 

14,89 


55.38 

186.53 

15.00 

14.69 


54.01 

173,08 

13.50 

14.47 


54.57 

174.92 

16,13 

14.67 


55.61 

181.01 

23.50 

14.50 


60,29 

181 47 

25.50 

14.74 


66.53 

181.01 

25.50 

15 33 


72.69 

188.03 

25.5 

15.14 


0.71 

4573 

0.52 


0.50 

46.25 

0.47 


0.59 

45.00 

0.47 


0.54 

46.30 
0.42 


0.68 

44.54 

0.53 


0.66 

44.23 

0.53 


0.65 

44.91 
0.54 


0.63 

44,75 

0.57 


0.64 

44,91 

0.53 


0.68 

46,12 

0.51 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real Trade -Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 

1993 



1/ 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 

Agricultural trade 
U.S, markets 
U.S competitors 

Wheat 
U,S. markets 
U.S competitors 

Soybean s 
U.S. markets 
U.S, competitors 

Corn 
U.S, markets 
U,S. competitors 

Cotton 
U S. markets 
U.S, competitors 



Apr May June July Aug SeptP OctP NovP 

1985= 100 



66.0 



76.1 
76.9 

95.1 
73.2 

63.6 
51,5 

66,7 
S7.5 

71.6 
105,7 



67.4 



77.3 
79.2 

94.1 
82.7 

63.9 
51.1 

667 
57 2 

72.2 
105 4 



668 



76 1 
776 

93.6 
74.9 

64.3 
503 

66.4 
57.8 

71.1 
104.4 



68.8 



77.1 
78.5 

94.0 
75.7 

65.8 
50.1 

67.3 
592 

72.0 
105.7 



68,8 67.1 



76.E 
78.6 

93.2 
76.8 

66.5 
49.6 

66.8 
59.7 

71.7 
105.9 



76.0 
78.0 

92.4 

76.8 

64,2 
49.3 

66,4 
58.2 

71.3 
105,2 



68,2 



76.6 
78.2 

92.9 
77.1 

65,0 
49.3 

67.1 
58.7 

72.0 

104.8 



69,7 



77 A 
78.4 

93.0 
77.1 

66.4 
49.0 

67.9 
59.6 

72.6 
105.8 



69.9 



77.7 
78 4 

93,1 
77-2 

66.6 
49.1 

68.2 
59,3 

72.9 
109.3 



1994 



Dec P Jan P Feb P 



70.6 



78.2 
79.1 

93.6 
77.0 

67.3 
50.0 

68.7 
59.9 

73 2 
111.0 



70,1 



77.4 
79 4 

93.0 
77,2 

66.4 
50.8 

67.4 
59.8 

72.1 
111.9 



A Hgher value 
Federal 



1/ Real indexes adjust nominal exchange rates for differences in rates of inflation, to avoid the dFStortran caused by hiQh-'n^ htal 

means the dollar has appreciated. See the October 1988 issue of Apricultural Outlook for a di«ct"«pn of the, "^^^^^^^'"^^ 
Reserve Board Index o? trade- weighted value of the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relauve importance in world financal 
markets, P = preliminary. 

Information contact; Douglas Rhoades or Tim Baxter (202) 219-0782. 



Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Export* 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 

Totals 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricuttural 
Total 3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
Total 











Fiscal year 1/ 








Jan 


19B7 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 
$ million 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1994 


27,876 
202,911 
230,787 


35,316 
258,656 
293.972 


39,590 
301,269 
340,859 


40,220 
326,059 
366,279 


37,609 
356,662 
394 T 291 


42,430 
383,517 
425,947 


42,590 
390.770 
433.360 


42,500 


3,737 
31,895 
35.632 


20,650 
367,374 
388,024 


21 T Q14 
409,138 
430,152 


21,476 
441,075 
462,551 


22 r 560 
458,101 
480,661 


22,588 
463,720 
486,308 


24,323 
488>5&6 
512,879 


24,454 
637,584 
562,038 


24.500 


2,173 
43,904 
46.077 


7,226 
-164,463 
-157,237 


14,302 
-150,482 
-136 T 1S0 


18*114 
-139,806 
-121,692 


17,660 
-132,042 
-114,382 


15.021 

-107.038 

-92 T 017 


18J07 

-105,039 

-86,832 


18,136 
-146.814 
-128,678 


18,000 


1,564 
-12,009 
-10,445 



1/ Fiscal years begin October 1& end September 30. Fiscal year 1993 began Oct 1, 1992 & ended Sept. 30. 1993. 2/ Domestic exports including 
lepartment of Defense shipments (F.A S. value), 3/ Imports for consumption (customs value), F = forecast. — = not available. 



Department 

Information contact; Joel Greene (202) 219-0822. 
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Fiscal year 




Jan 




Fiscal year* 




Jan 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1994 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1994 




1.000 unite 






$ million 






1,476 


1,107 




98 


567 


356 





44 


1,107 


1,160 


2/1,000 


92 


3.236 


3.349 


— - 


246 


174 


211 


— 


18 


641 


762 


900 


73 


794 


986 


1,100 


85 


915 


1,031 


— 


89 


1.392 


1,362 


1*300 


92 


498 


519 


— 


35 


__ 


__ 


__ 





1,336 


1,288 


_ 


118 


20,803 


19.784 


— 


1,738 


1,106 


1,062 


— 


95 


3.160 


3,119 


— 


174 


52 


56 


— 


3 


tOO, 881 


103,743 


*_- 


7,575 


13.873 


14.104 


3/13.700 


1*152 


34,322 


36,076 


31,500 


2.976 


4,323 


4.737 


4/ 4,300 


393 


813 


1,075 


1 t 100 


116 


165 


217 


— 


24 


2,279 


2,710 


2,700 


179 


757 


766 


1.100 


70 


50,752 


50705 


39,100 


3,102 


5,601 


5,261 


4700 


398 


11 t 267 


11,500 


5/12,000 


1 p 055 


2,019 


2,147 


— " 


167 


1.448 


1.676 


— 


147 


607 


976 


— 


61 


3 t 505 


3,398 


— 


291 


3.514 


3.409 


3.900 


276 


7J07 


7.845 





409 


427 


423 





29 


2,703 


2,790 


— 


214 


2,790 


3 r 220 


— 


264 


246 


231 


_ 


16 


1,568 


1 t 443 


1,200 


111 


1.404 


1.125 


1.500 


161 


2.183 


1,526 


2.000 


207 


612 


533 


— 


66 


650 


648 


700 


92 


492 


337 


— 


26 


154 


106 


— 


9 


28.671 


29,190 





2,599 


7.162 


7.211 


7,000 


745 


19.939 


21,049 


_*. 


1.982 


4735 


1.962 


— 


556 


19.277 


20,400 


16,500 


1,932 


4.318 


4.606 


4,300 


514 


7.082 


6.539 


— 


493 


1,445 


1.261 


— 


104 


1,651 


1,601 


-~- 


124 


982 


968 


— 


65 


13 


13 


— 


1 


184 


165 


— 


16 


01 


92 


— 


6 


2.733 


3,011 


— 


229 



142,175 145,171 



127,100 



11,242 



42.430 



42.590 



42.500 



EXPORTS 

Animals, live (no,) 1/ 

Meats & preps., excl. poultry (mt} 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 

Poultry meals (mt) 

Fats, oils. & greases (mt) 

Hides & skins mcL furskins 
Cattle hide*, whole (no.) 1/ 
Mink pelts (no.) 1/ 

Grains A feeds (ml) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grains, foci, products (mt) 
Fsede & fodders (mt) 
Oifier grain products (mf) 

Fruit*, nut*. & preps, (mt) 
Fruit juices frcl 
froz (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, axel. Hurler s (mt) 
Seed! (mt) 
Sugar-cane or beet (mt) 1/ 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mi) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps., excl. poultry (mt) 

SMfAveal(mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Dairy products (mt) V 
Pouftryi products 1/ 
Fats, oils. A greases (mt) 
Hides & skins, incl, furskins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains & leads (mt) 
Fruits, nuta, & prepe. 

axel, juices fmt) 

Bananas & plantatns (mt) 
Fruit juk;ea(1,0QO hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetable* & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seed* (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseed* (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages excl. fruit 
juices (1 ,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, apices (mt) 
Coffee. incL products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied guma(mt) 
Other 

Total 

'Fiscal years begin OcL 1 AendSepL30. Fiscal year 1993 began Oct. 1, 1992 & ended Sept 30, 1 99 3. 1/ Not included in total vojume. 
2/ Forecasts for footnoted items 2/-5/ axe based on sightly different groups of commodities. Totals for fiscal 1993 forecast commodities were 
2/ 903 million tons. 3/ 114,332 million. 4/ $4,954 million. Includes flour. 5/ 111,885 million. Forecast. — *notavaJlable^ 

Information contact; Joel Greene (202) 219-0822. 



3,737 



2,830 

1.134 

813 

263 


3,461 

1,12a 

793 
276 


760 
315 


220 

128 
98 
25 


1,275 

2,634 

1.933 

625 


1.569 

2,726 

1,919 

663 


1.600 

1.900 
BOO 


61 
290 
222 

55 


232 

46 
54 


231 
44 
60 


— " 


20 
4 
6 


816 
132 
26 
165 
167 


860 
137 
30 
181 
173 


900 


73 

11 

2 

22 

15 


5.446 


4 t 942 


7,100 


79,819 


1.548 


1,639 


2.100 


167 


s,aa3 

3.626 

26,049 


6,089 

3,737 

27.053 


5,980 

3,700 

22,000 


545 

300 

2,416 


2.919 

1*083 

871 


2,988 

1,083 

640 


1.000 


273 
80 
54 


2.171 

364 

11 

174 

1.623 


2,733 

386 

12 

1,569 


250 
220 


316 

9 

1 

32 

72 


2,125 

1,299 

10 

214 

576 

633 


2.440 

1,101 

11 

214 

629 
591 


2,500 
700 

200 


295 
31 
1 
22 
57 
31 


2,330 
429 
629 

1.273 


2,484 
373 
616 

1.492 


— " 


343 
84 
67 

192 


1 t 124 

135 

64 

904 


1,204 

130 

89 

985 


1,400 


142 
24 
10 

108 


13/739 


14.014 


— 


905 


2,044 


1.975 


— 


116 


2,391 

1,330 
773 


2.244 

1,185 

770 


2,300 

1,250 

750 


195 
95 
87 


3.415 
1,798 
1,122 


3,018 
1.502 
1,028 


1,600 
1,000 


295 

154 

90 


920 


981 


1.200 


39 


756 
1.503 


839 

1,483 


900 


73 
120 





— 


__ 


— 


24 323 


24,454 


24.500 


2,173 
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Table 28.— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-12) 
Belgium- Luxembou rg 
Franca 
Germany 
Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, incl. Canary Islands 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poland 

Former Yugoslavia 
Romania 

Former Soviet Union 

ASIA 
West Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

Israel, incl. Gaza& W H Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
ChTna 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea, Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 

Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEAN tA 

TOTAL 

Developed countries 

Developing countries 

Other countries 



'Fiscal years begin Oct 1 &end Sep 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada 

Information contaci: Joel Greene (202) 219-0822, 





Fiscal year* 




Jan 

1994 


Change from year" 


earlier 


Jan 


1992 


1993 


1994F 


1992 


1993 


1994 F 


1994 




S million 








Percent 






7 P 740 


7,499 


7.300 


742 


£ 


-3 


-3 


-15 


7,193 


7,022 


6.800 


705 


6 


-2 


-3 


-16 


461 


482 


— 


49 


-1 


5 


— 


-9 


618 


613 


— 


36 


8 


-1 


— 


-63 


1,091 


1,146 


— 


107 


^4 


5 


— 


11 


664 


568 


— 


59 


1 


-17 


"": 


-30 


1,812 


1,S01 


_ 


206 


ie 


-1 


— 


-2 


B32 


916 


-™ 


70 





4 


"*" 


-19 


240 


223 


— 


19 


^4 


-7 


— 


-22 


951 


829 


— 


103 


11 


-13 


"™ 


-6 


546 


477 


5O0 


36 


2 


-13 


5 


3 


187 


152 


— 


11 


^4 


-19 


"— 


-9 


222 


468 


400 


32 


-27 


111 


-15 


-20 


49 


230 


-™ 


5 


7 


368 


— 


-84 


50 


47 


— 


26 


-32 


-6 


— 


2,558 


76 


107 


— 


1 


-7 


42 


— 


-78 


2,704 


1,561 


1,300 


98 


¥ 


-42 


-17 


45 


17.782 


17,832 


16,400 


1,560 


10 





-8 


-5 


1,770 


1,922 


2,000 


148 


24 


9 


4 


-1 


344 


369 


— 


17 


54 


7 


— 


39 




246 


1 
38 £ 



400 




45 


4t 


150 
10 



5 



£59 


549 


463 


500 


47 


2 


-16 


e b 


17 


536 


641 


_^ _ 


72 


43 


20 


— 


-35 


123 


52 


_ 


20 


84 


-56 


— 


945 


117 


226 





14 


24 


93 


— ■ 


-64 


226 


236 


300 


37 


57 


4 


£7 


-35 


690 


322 


300 


18 


3 


-53 


-7 


-55 


6,333 


8,461 


9,100 


719 


6 


1 


6 


10 


1,470 


1,551 





157 


19 


6 


— 


22 


353 


327 


— 


32 


27 


-7 


— 


56 


443 


512 


600 


48 


19 


16 


17 


29,, 


4,934 


4,935 


5.000 


467 


6 





1 


11 


1 t 9^6 


1,999 


2,100 


204 


10 


4 


5 


32i 
-5* 


2,200 


2.041 


1.900 


197 


2 


-7n 


'7 


817 


860 


900 


66 


.10 


6 


2 


12 


2,304 


2,671 


2,400 


£43 


22 


16 


-10 


3 


1.411 


1,659 


1,600 


166 


2 


16 


-4 


38 


156 


310 


— 


19 


21 


98 


— 


-26 


47B 


458 


500 


69 





-4 


9 


125 


709 


756 


700 


65 


2 


7 


-7 


22 




1,012 


800 


57 


60 


13 


-21 


-44 


31 


158 


-™ 


4 


-30 


413 


— 


-62 


32S 


383 


— 


13 


343 


17 


w,_ 


-74 


6,438 


6 T 883 


6,900 


615 


17 


7 





16 


143 


231 


200 


33 


-47 


61 


-13 


86 


970 


1,015 


•*• 


70 


-4 


5 


■"• 


-7 


587 


675 


— 


53 


18 


15 


""" 


3 


142 


234 


-^ 


25 


15 


65 


— 


58 


3,676 


3.660 


3,900 


346 


27 





7 


17 


179 


172 


— 


14 


19 


-4 


— 


40 


394 


502 


400 


39 


26 


27 


-20 


6 


4,812 


5.220 


5,400 


382^ 


9 


8 


3 


-2 


428 


456 


400 


45 


23 


r6 


-12 


& 


42.430 


42,590 


42,500 


3,737 


13 








£ 


21,968 


22,337 


22,600 


1,940 


.9 


2 


1 


-3 


19,771 


19,916 


— 


1.779 


17 


1 


— 


9 


691 


335 


_, 


16 


3 


-51 


— 


-55 


Fiscal v 


«ar1993beaai 


*Oct 1. 1992 I 


k ended Sept 


.30,1993. 


F = forecast 


, — - notavajlable 
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Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics 



Calendar year 


1934 


19B5 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 P 


1993 F 


1994 F 












S billion 














147 7 

69.9 

72.9 

4.9 


150.1 
74.3 
69.8 

40 


140,0 

63.7 

716 

5.7 


148.5 
65.9 
76.0 

e.6 


158 4 

71 7 

79.4 

7.3 


166,9 

77.0 

G4.1 

7.8 


177,5 

eo i 

89,8 
7.6 


176,5 

81,9 

88 8 

7.8 


178.8 
84.6 
66,4 

7,e 


179 

82 

90 

7 


183 

87 

87 

7 


to 190 
to 91 
to 91 

to 9 


B.4 
4,0 
4,5 


13 
7.6 
0.1 


11.8 
8.1 
37 


167 

e,6 

10,1 


14,5 
7,1 
7.4 


10.9 
9.1 

1.7 


93 
8.4 

0.9 


B.2 
8.2 
0.0 


9.2 
9.2 
0.0 


11 
11 



10 
10 



to 12 

ton 

to1 


156.1 
5.9 

166 


157.9 

5.6 

-2,3 

161,2 


152.8 

65 

-2.2 

156.1 


165 1 

56 

-%£ 

166.5 


172.9 
6.3 

-3.4 
175.8 


179.6 
6.3 
4.8 

1909 


186.8 
62 
3.4 

196*4 


1847 

5.9 

-0.3 

190.3 


187.9 
6.1 
3.8 

197.7 


190 

6 

-3 

194 


T93 
6 
3 

204 


to 201 
to7 
to7 
to 213 


118.7 
141.9 


1107 
132.4 


105.0 
125.1 


109,4 
126,6 


1184 
137,0 


125,1 
144.0 


130.9 
149.9 


131.4 
150,3 


130,2 
149,1 


131 
151 


130 
150 


to 138 
lo 159 


37.4 
26.1 
2S.7 


47,1 
28,8 
306 


47.8 
31.0 
32.0 


ss.e 

39.7 
39 7 


54.5 
38.8 
37.3 


547 
46.9 
43 3 


55.9 
46.5 
41.1 


53.3 
40.0 
34.0 


577 
48,6 
40.2 


59 
43 
35 


58 
50 
40 


to 66 
to 58 
to 46 



1. Farm receipts 
Crops flncl. net CCC loans) 
Livestock 
Farm related 1/ 

2, Direct Government paymenls 
Cash payments 
Value of PIK commodnieS 

3 h GfO«ca$h Income (1+2)2/ 

4. Nonmoney income 3/ 

5. Value ofinventory change 
fl. Total gron farm mcome (3+4+S) 

7. Cash expenses 4/ 

8. Total expenses 

9. Nel Cash income (3-7) 

10. Not ferm income (6-8) 
Deflated (1987$) 

1/ Income from machine hire, Custom worto, sales ol lorest producls, A other miscellaneous ctsh sources. 21 Numbers in parenlheses indicaie the combination of items 
required to calculate a given item. 3/ Value of home consumption ol sell-produced food & imputed gross cental value of farm dwellings. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, 
perquisites to hired labor, A farm household expense*. Total may not add because of rounding. P * preliminary. F m forecast 
Note; 1988 -02 account* (primarily expenses) have been revised to reflect improved melhods for estimating farm income Call contact for information. 

Information contact: Robert McElroy (202) 219-0800. 



Table 30.— Average Income to Farm Operator Households . 



1989 



Calender year 



1990 



1991 1992 P 

S par operator household 



1993F 



1994 F 



Farm Income to household 1/ 
SeEf-empioyment farm Income 
Other faun income to household 

Plus: Total off-farm income 
income from wages, salaries, and 

non-farm businesses 
Income from fnierest, dividends, 

transfer payments, etc. 

Equals: Farm operator household income 



5,796 


5.742 


4.397 


4,882 


4.900 


4,500 


to 5,500 


4,723 


4,973 


2,283 


3,677 


n/a 




n/a 


1,073 


766 


2.114 


1,205 


n/a 




n/a 


26,223 


33,265 


31,638 


36.731 


35.000 


31,500 


to 41 .500 


19,467 


24,778 


23,551 


27,022 


n/a 




n/a 


6756 


8,487 


8,087 


8,709 


n/a 




n/a 


32.019 


39,007 


36,035 


40,613 


39 h 800 


36.000 


to 47,000 



1/ Farm income to the household equals self-employment income plus amounts that operators pay themselves A family members to work on the farm, 
income from renting out acreage, & net Income from a farm business other than the one being surveyed. Data for l98fr-90 are based on surveys that did 
not fully account for small farms. Data (or 1991 include an additional 350,000 farms, many with gross sales under $10,000 & negative 
net farm rncomes. P - preliminary. F« forecasts, n/a - not available at thittime. 

Information contact: Janet Perry (202) 219-0B07, 
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Table 31.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector. 



Assets 

Real estate 

Non-real estate 
Livestock & poultry 
Machinery & motor 
vehicles 
Crops stored 2/ 
Purchased inputs 
Financial assets 
Total firm assets 

Liabilities 
Real estate debt 3/ 
Noft-real esiate debt <W 
Total farm debt 
Total farm equity 



Selected ratios 
Oebt-to-esssts 
Debt-to-equity 
OebMo-net cash Income 



1984 



1985 



Calendar year 1/ 



1986 



1987 



1988 



1989 
$ billion 



1990 



1991 



1992 P 



1993 F 



1994 F 



681.8 

195.2 

49.5 


586.2 

186.5 

46.3 


542.3 

182.1 
47.8 


578.9 

193.7 

58.0 


595,5 

205.6 

62.2 


515.7 

214.1 

66.2 


628,2 
220.2 

70.9 


623.2 
219.1 

68,1 


633.1 
2284 

71.3 


648 

230 

71 


660 

230 

72 


to 670 
to 240 
to 76 


85.0 

28.1 

2.0 

32.6 

85T.0 


62.9 

22 9 

1.2 

33.3 

772.7 


81.5 

16.3 

2.1 

345 

724.4 


80.0 

17.5 

3.2 

35.1 

772.6 


81 2 

23.3 

3.6 

35.4 

801.1 


85.1 

23.4 

2.6 

36.8 
629.7 


85.4 
22 8 

28 

38.3 

848.4 


85.6 

22.0 

2.6 

40.6 
842.2 


85.6 

24.1 

3.9 

43.4 

861.5 


86 

25 

3 

45 

S78 


85 

24 

2 

45 

895 


to 69 
to 28 

tO 4 
to 49 
to 905 


106,7 

67.1 

193,6 

663,3 


100.1 

77.5 

177.6 

595.1 


90.4 

66.6 

157.0 

567.5 


82.4 

620 

144.4 

626.2 


77,6 

61.7 

139.4 

661.7 


75.4 

61.9 

137.2 

692.4 

Percent 


74.1 
632 

137.4 
710.9 


74.6 

64.3 

136.9 

703.3 


76.6 

63.6 
139.3 
722.2 


76 

65 

141 

737 


76 

64 

141 

750 


to 80 
to 68 
to 147 
to 760 


22.6 

29.2 
518 


23.0 
29.8 
377 


21.7 
27.7 

328 


16.7 

23.0 
259 


17.4 
21.1 
256 


16,5 
19.6 

251 


16.2 

19.3 
246 


16,5 
19.7 
260 


16.2 

19.3 
241 


16 
19 

237 


15 
18 

240 


to 17 
to 20 
to 250 



1/ As of Dec. 31 . 2/ Non-GCC crops held on farms plus value above loan rates for crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwellings, but 
includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4f Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F = forecast. 

Information contacts: Ken Erickson or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0798. 
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Table 32.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State^ 



Region & 
State 




Livestock & products 








Crops 1/ 








Total V 








Dec 


Jan 






Dec 


Jan 




■ 


Dec 


Jan 




1992 


1993 


1993 


1994 


1992 


1993 


1993 


1994 


1992 


1993 


1993 


1994 














S million 2/ 












NORTH ATLANTIC 


























Maine 


301 


316 


27 


26 


213 


202 


13 


21 


613 


517 


45 


47 


New Hampshire 


65 


65 


6 


6 


79 


79 


6 


6 


'144 


144 


11 


\2 


Vermont 


389 


378 


37 


32 


63 


61 


3 


3 


M52 


439 


40 


35 


Massachusetts 


135 


135 


11 


11 


356 


360 


36 


19 


491 


495 


47 


31 


Rhode Island 


13 


13 


1 


1 


60 


59 


7* 


3 


72 


72 


9 


4 


Connecticut 


240 


274 


t 23 


24 


249 


242 


16 


33 


489 


517 


40 


57 


New Yofk 


1,914 


1.886 


187 


162 


1.032 


1.032 


107 


61 


2.946 


2.918 


294 


224 


New Jersey 


192 


192 


16 


16 


465 


465 


28 


16 


667 


657 


44 


32 


Pennsylvania 


2.554 


2,576 


241 


208 


1.064 


1 + 079 


99 


111 


3.618 


3,655 


340 


319 


NORTH CENTRAL 


























Ohio 


1.530 


1.632 


134 


132 


2,587 


2,543 


243 


199 


4.167 


4,180 


382 


331 


Indiana 


1,821 


1.918 


158 


156 


2.664 


3.185 


328 


319 


4.505 


6.103 


486 


475 


Illinois 


2.202 


2,259 


193 


186 


5,431 


5,814 


483 


846 


7.634 


8.073 


676 


1.032 


Michigan 


1.325 


1,353 


124 


116 


1.962 


2.396 


303 


194 


3.286 


3749 


427 


310 


Wisconsin 


4,313 


4,300 


462 


336 


1.186 


1.113 


127 


116 


5.499 


5,414 


589 


452 


Minnesota 


3.622 


3,721 


308 


295 


3.460 


2,816 


355 


202 


7.082 


6.637 


663 


497 


Iowa 


5,614 


5.898 


526 


454 


4.716 


4,213 


395 


420 


10,330 


10.111 


921 


873 


Missouri 


2.188 


2.303 


178 


159 


1.935 


1797 


180 


229 


4.123 


4.100 


359 


388 


North Dakota 


755 


771 


69 


89 


2.339 


2.264 


263 


279 


3.094 


3.035 


331 


368 


South Dakota 


1.966 


2,057 


140 


136 


1,263 


1.181 


138 


103 


3.229 


3 h 238 


278 


289 


Nebraska 


5.674 


5.852 


353 


395 


3.109 


3,096 


480 


411 


3.783 


8.949 


833 


806 


Kansas 


4.658 


4.675 


530 


414 


2,442 


2.621 


341 


286 


7.000 


7,295 


970 


701 


SOUTHERN 


























Dataware 


451 


501 


38 


42 


184 


170 


9 


7 


636 


671 


47 


48 


Maryland 


304 


855 


SB 


67 


587 


548 


35 


28 


1.391 


1.402 


124 


95 


Virginia 


1.353 


1.417 


110 


38 


781 


687 


56 


34 


2.134 


2,105 


166 


123 


West Virginia 


267 


258 


19 


18 


75 


75 


8 


6 


343 


334 


27 


25 


North Carolina 


2.795 


3,132 


245 


230 


2.386 


2,225 


140 


87 


5.181 


5.357 


385 


318 


South Carolina 


545 


550 


48 


44 


632 


594 


43 


33 


1.177 


1.144 


91 


77 


Georgia 
Rorida 


2.309 


2.495 


199 


202 


1.764 


1,603 


133 


100 


4.073 


4.098 


332 


302 


1.160 


1.171 


96 


99 


4.985 


4.748 


418 


496 


6.145 


5.919 


513 


595 


Kentucky 


1,641 


1.6B6 


91 


117 


1,580 


1,675 


441 


285 


3.221 


3.361 


533 


403 


Tennessee 


1.061 


1.076 


36 


70 


1,042 


1.002 


191 


13S 


2.103 


2.078 


277 


208 


Alabama 


2.063 


2.152 


152 


163 


768 


738 


31 


51 


2.830 


2.890 


233 


214 


Mississippi 


1 h 355 


1.507 


121 


123 


1.247 


1.041 


200 


117 


2.602 


2.548 


321 


240 


Arkansas 


2,702 


2.355 


221 


219 


1.901 


1,516 


241 


130 


4.602 


4.370 


462 


399 


Louisiana 


587 


614 


47 


42 


1.259 


1.095 


262 


142 


1.846 


1.709 


309 


184 


Oklahoma 


2.493 


2.6S3 


123 


184 


1.137 


1.096 


101 


93 


3.635 


3.780 


224 


277 


Texas 


7.523 


fl.221 


466 


588 


4.097 


4.202 


614 


601 


11.620 


12.423 


1.080 


1.183 


WESTERN 


























Montana 


921 


986 


90 


80 


821 


318 


108 


124 


1.742 


1.804 


198 


204 


Idaho 


1.173 


1.231 


95 


98 


1.643 


1.714 


198 


116 


2.316 


2.945 


293 


216 


Wyoming 


606 


634 


43 


34 


167 


158 


29 


10 


773 


792 


72 


44 


Colorado 


2.955 


3.051 


198 


234 


1.083 


1.184 


170 


138 


4.038 


4.235 


368 


372 


New Mexico 


1,040 


M04 


67 


83 


490 


486 


48 


26 


1.530 


1.590 


115 


103 


Arizona 


892 


1.003 


72 


64 


943 


1.072 


153 


137 


1,836 


2.074 


225 


201 


Utah 


556 


555 


53 


43 


182 


188 


19 


18 


73S 


743 


72 


61 


Nevada 


202 


202 


14 


13 


71 


94 


10 


7 


273 


295 


23 


25 


Washington 


1.532 


1.520 


128 


125 


2.922 


2.899 


246 


242 


4.454 


4.419 


374 


367 


Oregon 
California 


795 


801 


66 


65 


1.695 


1.718 


153 


114 


2.490 


2.519 


219 


180 


5.055 


5,355 


523 


450 


13.179 


12.755 


1.347 


669 


13.234 


18.110 


1,870 


1,119 


Alaska 


6 


6 





1 


20 


20 


2 


1 


25 


25 


3 


2 


Hawaii 


88 


89 


7 


7 


476 


405 


34 


32 


564 


494 


41 


40 


UNITED STATES 


86.358 


90.233 


7.232 


7.001 


84,810 


83.150 


9.450 


7,917 


171.168 


173.433 


16,681 


14,919 



1/ Sales of farm products include receipts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loans, plus add it ion at gams realized on redemptions during the 
period, 2/ Estimates as of end of current month. Totals may not add because of founding, 

Information contact; Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806. To receive current monthly cash receipts via postal mail or e-mail contact Bob Dubman at {2DZ> 219-0804. 
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Annual 










1B93 






1994 




1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


Jan 
5 million 


Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


Farm marketinfl* 4. CCC loane* 


151.154 


161.163 


169.973 


168.721 


171.168 


173.433 


15.259 


14,702 


19,393 


17,688 


16,6*11 


14,919 


Liveftock & product! 
Meat animal » 
Dairy products 
Poultry & eggs 
Other 


79.434 
46.492 
17.641 
12.868 
2.433 


84,122 
46.857 
19,396 
15.372 
2.498 


89,843 
51,911 
20.149 
15.243 
2,540 


86,780 
51,089 
18,037 
15.122 
2.531 


86.358 
48.427 
19.848 
15 441 
2.642 


90.283 
51,353 
19.619 
16.661 
2.650 


6.869 
3,855 
1,580 
1.225 
209 


7,653 
4,541 
1,499 
1.382 
231 


8,587 
5,239 

1,578 

1,580 

190 


7,671 
4,237 
1.599 
1,519 
316 


7,232 

3,706 

1,934 

1.403 

183 


7,001 
3.855 
1,686 
1,251 
210 


Crops 
Food grains 
Feed crop* 
Cotton flinl & seed} 
Tabic co 


71.720 
7,469 

14.203 
4.546 
2.083 


77,040 
8.247 

17.054 
5.033 
2.415 


80,130 
7,517 

18,671 
5,489 
2,741 


81,942 
7,410 

19.491 
5,236 
2,886 


84.810 
8,890 

20,073 
S.207 
2.961 


83,150 
7.985 

19.526 
5.181 
2,956 


8,390 
853 

2,725 
809 
471 


7.048 
535 

1,300 
239 
471 


10,806 

886 

1.737 

754 

432 


10,017 

803 

2.407 

1.154 

343 


9,450 

732 

2.495 

1 552 

571 


7.917 

887 

2,332 

874 
345 


Oil-twarmfl crops 
Vegetables A melon* 
Fruits Aires nuls 
Oth Bf 


13.500 
9.818 
9.027 

10.993 


11.866 

11.596 

9.173 

11.657 


12,258 
11,449 
9,440 
12,566 


12,700 
1 1 .552 
9,888 
12,778 


12,996 
11.436 
10.183 
13.065 


13,055 

11,631 

9,917 

12.899 


1,438 
775 
508 
811 


1,170 
1.196 
1.040 
1.096 


3,498 

1,157 
1.1B5 
1.147 


1.419 

640 

1.415 

1.837 


1.026 

S74 

1.069 

1,430 


1.413 
714 
519 
833 


Government payment* 
Tor a! 


14.480 
165,582 


10 837 
171,914 


9,298 
179,218 


8,214 
175,506 


9.169 
179.338 


13,174 
186.607 


227 

15,486 


225 
14.927 


828 
20>221 


1667 
19,355 


1731 
18,412 


620 
15.539 


'Sales oMarm products include 
available. 


receipts from commodities placi 


3d under nonrecourse CCC loans, pi 


us addilional gains realized on redemption* during the period. <— » 


not 



Inlormatlon contact. Hoger Strickland (202)219-0806. To receive current monthly cash receipts via mail contact Sob Dubman at (202)213-0804. 



Table 34.— Farm Production Expenses 



Calendar year 



1985 



1986 



1967 



19BB 



1989 



1990 
$ million 



1991 



1992 P 



1993 



1994 F 



16 T 949 
9,184 
3,128 

29,261 


17,472 
9.753 

3,1 ea 

30,418 


17.463 

11.842 

3,259 

32.564 


20.246 

12.764 

4.062 

37 P 071 


20.744 

13.138 

4.400 

38.281 


20.387 

14.833 

4,521 

39.742 


19.330 

14.272 

5.119 

38,722 


19.832 
13.780 

4,9ia 

38.531 


20,000 

15 T 000 

5.000 

40.000 


19,000 

12 T 000 

4 T 000 

39.000 


10 23,000 
10 16.000 
10 6.000 
to 43,000 


7.512 
6,436 
1.878 
4,334 
20.159 


6,820 
5.310 
1.795 
4.324 
18,249 


6.453 
4.957 
2.156 
4,512 
18,078 


7.681 
4.800 
2.360 
4.146 
18.987 


8,177 
4,772 
2,648 
5,013 
20.610 


8.210 
6.790 
2,607 
5,364 
21.971 


8.671 
5.599 
2.634 
6324 
23,229 


8.340 
5.311 
2,611 
6.475 
22,736 


8.000 
5,000 
3.000 
7.000 
23.000 


7.000 
4.000 
2.000 
6.000 
22.000 


to 11,000 
to 7,000 
to 4,000 
to 8.000 
to 26.000 


8.735 

9.878 

18.613 


7,367 

9,131 

16.498 


6,767 

8,205 

14 T 972 


6,674 

7,561 

14,255 


6,660 

7.190 

13.850 


6,528 

6,740 
13.268 


6,124 
6,963 

12,063 


5,793 

5.592 

11,385 


5.000 

5,000 

11,000 


4.000 

5.000 

10.000 


to 7.000 
10 7.000 
to 14.000 


6.370 

10.008 

2.354 


6,426 
9,484 
2,099 


6,759 
9,975 
2.105 


7/717 

10.954 

2,510 


8.407 

11,928 

2.937 


8.553 

13,950 

2.959 


8.630 
13,926 

3.085 


8.469 

14.060 

3.317 


9.000 

14,000 

3,000 


8,000 

12.000 

3,000 


to 10,000 
to 16,000 
to 6.000 


4,127 
10,010 
32,858 


3,652 

9,759 

31.420 


4.078 
11.171 
34.088 


3,516 
12.001 
36.697 


4,206 
12.003 
39.481 


4.211 
12.727 
42.400 


4.719 
13.539 
43.899 


4,542 
12,844 
43,232 


4.000 
13.000 
44.000 


4.000 
11.000 
42.000 


to 6.000 
to 15.000 
to 47.000 


19,299 
4,542 


17.7BB 
4.612 


17.091 
4.853 


17.378 
4.955 


17.863 
5,214 


17.662 
5,690 


17.645 
5,613 


17,769 
5,838 


18.000 
6.000 


17.000 
5.000 


to 21.000 
to 7.000 


7.690 
31.531 


6.099 
28.499 


7,124 
29,069 


7,684 
30,016 


8,731 
31,807 


9,164 
32,517 


9,112 
32,370 


9,603 
33.210 


9,000 
33,000 


9,000 
33,000 


to 1 1 ,000 
to 36.000 



Food purchased 
Livestock & poultry purchased 
Seed purchased 
Farm -of i gin Input* 

Fertilizer & lime 
Fuels & oils 
Electricity 
Pesticides 
Manufactured inputs 

Short-term tn tore st 
Real estate interest 1/ 
Total imerert charges 

Repair Amtinienance 1/ 
Contract & hired labor 
Machine Mr© & custom work 
Marketing , storage, & 

transportation 

Misc. operating expenses 1/2/ 

Other operating expenses 

Capital consumption 1/ 
Taxes 1/ 

Net rent to nonoperator 
landlords 
Other overhead expenses 

Total production expenses 132.433 125,084 128,772 137,026 144.029 149,897 150,307 149.094 151,000 150.000 to 159.000 

1/ Includes operaior dwellings, 2/ Beginning in 1 982. mlsceilaneous operating expenses include other livestock purchases, dalfy assessments & feeding fees 
paid by nonoperators. Totals may not add because of rounding. P « preliminary, F»forecast. 

Information contacts: Chris McGath {202} 219-0804. Robert McElroy (202) 219-0800. 
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Fiscal year seal year 



1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 
$ million 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 E 


1995 E 


10.524 

1,185 

471 

26 

5 
12.211 


12.346 

1,203 

394 

17 

7 

13.967 


8.227 

764 
57 
-2 

7 
9,053 


2,863 

467 

45 

1 

8 

3.384 


2.450 

361 

*93 

-5 

8 

2,721 


2.387 

243 

71 

12 

9 

2.722 


2.105 

190 

174 

32 

9 

2,510 


5.143 

410 

186 

16 

10 

5,765 


568 
120 
191 
7 
11 
897 


1.322 

154 

132 

4 



1.612 


3.440 

947 

2.142 


2.836 

906 

1.786 


678 
128 

666 


53 

631 
1.461 


806 
667 
-79 


2.958 
867 
382 


1.719 

715 

1,443 


2,185 

887 

2,239 


1.606 
820 

1.670 


1,924 
314 

1,160 


253 
2.337 

1.597 
32 


-346 

1.166 

-476 

8 


-453 

1,295 

-1 .676 

7 


-367 

679 

-86 

13 


-307 

505 

5 

1 


-143 

839 

40 

48 


29 

232 

-29 

41 


236 

253 
109 
-13 


403 
256 

-147 
97 


-183 

264 

-57 

32 


214 

89 
123 


-65 

73 

152 


-246 

100 
1/ 6 


-25 
42 
93 


15 
47 
104 


-20 

19 

172 


-19 
17 

191 


-35 
22 

179 


-24 

8 
198 


-33 

-4 
137 


457 

1.411 

102 


535 

1,219 

276 


614 
425 

200 


620 

98 

-102 


61 8 
632 
-34 


625 
745 
733 


6 

532 
1.459 


6 

129 

2.193 


7 

134 

1,965 


8 

111 
1.520 



486 




371 



1,665 


3.919 
110 


2/161 
609 


121 
2 


1.054 
-162 


944 
949 


2,702 

1,306 


1.000 
1.192 



25. 841 22,408 12.461 10,523 



6.471 10.110 9.73S 16.047 



13,626 12.199 4.579 



-926 



-399 



418 



584 



2,065 



12,118 



443 



3.997 



-71 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 
Corn 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 

Corn & oat products 
Total feed grains 

Wheat 
Rice 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanut* 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export prog ram s At 
1 969/95 Disaster/Tree/ 
livestock assistance 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 
Price-support Joans (net) 
Direct payment! 5/ 
Deficiency 
Diversion 
Dairy termination 
Loan Deficiency 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct payments 

1988-95 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/tree/ 

forage assistance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer storage 
payments 
Processing, storage, 

& transportation 

Operating expensed 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 25.841 22,408 12,461 10.523 6.471 10,110 9.73S 16,047 12,118 8.997 

1/ Fiacal 1988 wool & mohatr program outlays were $130,635,000 but include a one-time advance appropriation of $126,108,000, which was 
recorded as a wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Approximately $1 .5 bit lion in benefits io (armors under the Disaster Assistance Act of 1969 were 
paid in generic certificates In FY 90 & were not recorded directly as disaster assistance outlays. & Does not include CCC Transfers to General Sales 
Manager. 4/ Includes Export Guarantee Program, Direct Export Credit Program, CCC Transfers to the General Sales Manager Market Promotion 
Program, starting in fiscal 1991 4 starting in fiscal 1992 the Export Guarantee Program - Credit Reform. Export Enhancement Program, Dairy Export 
Incentive Program, and Technical Assistance to Emerging Democracies. 5/ Includes cash payments only. Excludes generic certificates in FY 86-93. 
E« Estlmatedin the FY 1995 President's Budget which wee released February 7. 1994 based on November/December. 1993 supply ^demand 
estimates. Minus {-} Indicates a net receipt {excess of repayments or other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard Pazdalski (202) 720-5148. 



6.166 

64 

469 

27 





6,746 


4.833 
382 

587 

60 





5,862 


3.971 
8 
260 


6 

4,245 


5,798 

-1 

168 

42 



4 

6,011 


4.178 



189 

3 





4.370 


6.224 



96 

21 





6,341 


5.491 



2 

214 

140 



5,847 


8,607 





387 

149 



9,143 


4,347 





423 

153 



4.923 


4,733 


9 
123 


4,665 











3.386 


2/ 5 


6 


960 


872 


2.646 


1.000 



1,670 



-479 


31 
-1,131 


533 
116 


156 

-48 


115 
646 


94 

321 


72 
525 


66 
464 



203 


485 


832 


658 


174 


185 


1 


14 


9 


is 


23 


1,013 


1,659 


1,113. 


659 


317 


394 


185 


136 


120 


115 


457 

1,411 

102 

329 


535 

1,219 

278 

305 


614 

425 

200 

1,727 


620 

98 

-102 

-46 


618 
632 
-34 

669 


625 

745 

733 

86 


6 

532 
1.459 
-264 


6 

129 
2.193 

897 


7 

134 

1.9B5 

1,285 


6 

111 

1,520 

1.223 
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Food Expenditures 



Table 36.— Food Expenditures __ 





Annual 






1994 




1994 yeai 
FebR 


-to-date 


991 R 


1992 R 


1993 R 


JanR 


FebR 


MarP 


MarP 










$ billion 








317.2 
229.7 


318.4 
£37.5 


328.0 
250.5 


26.2 

18.6 


25,0 
19.0 


27.8 
21.2 


51.3 
37.8 


79.1 
58.8 










l993$bitiion 






328.3 
£38 .3 


325.5 
3417 


328.0 
250.5 


25 5 
18,4 


24.5 
18.6 


272 

21.0 


50.0 
37:3 


77,2 
58.2 








Percent change from year earlier ($ bil) 






4.3 
3.1 


0.4 
3.4 


3.0 
5.5 


2.4 
-0,1 


2.5 
5.7 


4.9 
5.8 


2.5 
2.7 


3,3 

3.8 








Percent change from year earlier (1993$ bil.) 




1,4 
-0.3 


-0.9 
1.4 


0.8 
3.6 


-1.3 
-2.0 


-0.5 
3.9 


2.0 
3.9 


-0.9 
0.9 


0.1 
1.9 



Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 



Sates 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 



Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 



Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 

1/Food only (excludes alcoholic beverages). Not seasonally adjusted. 2/ Excludes donations & home production. 3/ Excludes 
donations, cmfd nutrition subsidies, & meals furnished to employees, patients. & inmates. R ■ revised. P ■ preliminary. 

NOTE: This table differs from Personal Consumption Expenditures (PCE), table 2. for several reasons: (l)thls series Includes only food 
excluding alcoholic beveraget A pet food which are included in PCE; (2) this seriesfs not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCE ie 
season ally adjusted at annual rates; (3> this series reports selee only, but PC E includes food produced & consumed on farms &fri,d 
furnished to employees; (4) this series includes all sales of meals & snacks. PCE includes only purchases using personal funds, 
excluding busmess travel & entertainment. For a more complete discussion of the differences, see "Developing an Integrated 
Information System for the Food Sector,* Agr. Econ. Rpt. No. 575 h Aug 1987. 

Information contact: Alden Manchester (202) 219-0880. 



Transportation 



Table 37,— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit-Vegetable Shipments, 



Rail freight rate index V 
(Oec. 1984*100) 
AH products 
Farm prod ucte 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail carfoadings (1 ,000 cars) 2/ 

Barge shipments (mil. ton) 3/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 4/ 5/ 

Piggy back {mil. cwt) 

Raif(mH,cwt) 

Truck (mil. cwt) 

Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 4/ 
Fleet operation (ctsimHe) 



1991 



109 3 
111,4 
111.2 
108.1 



26.6 
3.3 

1.5 

2.1 

41,9 



126.5 



Annual 



1992 



109.9 
111.1 
111.4 
108.7 



27,4 

3.4 

1.6 

2.6 

44.0 



124.1 



1993 



110,9 
113.7 
114.7 
108.8 



27.4 
2,4 

1.4 
2,2 

44.8 



127.2 



Feb 



110.5 
113,4 
114.4 
108.7 



30,4 
1.7 

1.4 

2.2 

39,2 



127.0 



1993 



1994 



Sept 



111.2 

113,3 
114.2 
108.7 



£6.9 P 
3.6 

1,4 

1.3 

37.9 



125,8 



Oct 



111.3 
114.8 
115.B 
109.8 



28.8 P 

3.5 

1.0 

1.7 

42 6 



1292 



NOV 



111.1 P 
115.0 P 
116.3 P 
108.5 P 



27,4 P 
3.0 

1.5 

2.6 

41.8 



128.8 



Oec 



111.1 P 
114.7 P 
115,6 P 
109.5 P 



28.2 P 
2.8 

1.2 

2,S 

42 7 



127.4 



Jan 



111.2 P 

115.1 P 

116.4 P 

108.5 P 



26.0 P 
1,5 

1.2 
2,4 

42.0 



127,0 



Feb 



111-5P 

114.5 P 

115.6 P 
110.2 P 



25.1 P 

1.7 

1,1 
2.0 

37,3 



128 3 



1/ Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 3/ Shipments on Illinois & Mississippi waterways. 
U.S. Corps of Engineers, 4/ Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 5/ Preliminary data for 1994. P = prelimtnar y. — = not available, 



Information contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 219-0840. 
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Table 38-— Indexes of Farm Production. Input Use & Productivity 














1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


19S8 


19B9 


1990 


1991 1/ 


1992 2/ 












1982=100 












Farm output 


84 


101 


105 


102 


104 


97 


108 


112 


112 


— 


All livestock products 


102 


100 


103 


103 


106 


108 


110 


112 


114 


— 


Moat animals 


102 


100 


99 


99 


100 


102 


102 


102 


105 


— 


Dairy products 
Poultry & eggs 


103 


99 


105 


106 


105 


107 


106 


109 


109 


— 


100 


103 


108 


112 


122 


125 


t30 


138 


144 


— 


All crops 


71 


100 


106 


99 


101 


88 


105 


112 


109 


— 


Feed crops 
Food grarti 


31 


ioa 


125 


119 


101 


63 


116 


113 


113 


— 


84 


93 


87 


77 


77 


70 


77 


99 


76 


— 


Oil crops 


75 


37 


96 


86 


88 


71 


87 


87 


92 


— ■ 


Cotton and cotton seed 


68 


111 


113 


83 


127 


133 


103 


138 


140 


i— 


Tobacco 


75 


89 


77 


58 


61 


69 


71 


83 


85 


— 


Vegetables and melons 


97 


103 


109 


110 


117 


111 


M4 


123 


122 


— 


Fruits and nuts 


100 


100 


99 


95 


109 


117 


111 


113 


105 


— 


Other crops 


101 


110 


111 


120 


132 


137 


141 


141 


148 




Farm input 


96 


98 


95 


92 


89 


87 


87 


89 


89 


— 


Farm Labor 


95 


97 


89 


87 


84 


86 


82 


87 


88 


— 


Farm real estate 


92 


97 


97 


94 


91 


90 


91 


90 


89 


~™ 


Durable equipment 


95 


91 


86 


80 


74 


70 


67 


65 


63 


— 


Energy 


97 


100 


90 


84 


93 


93 


91 


90 


B9 


~~ 


Agricultural chemicals 


93 


106 


101 


111 


100 


90 


93 


90 


94 


— 


Feed, seed, and livestock 


99 


101 


106 


105 


101 


98 


99 


105 


104 


— , 


purchases 






















Other purchased inputs 


107 


108 


99 


89 


92 


90 


96 


97 


too 


™™ L 


Farm output per unit of input 


88 


103 


11,1 


111 


117 


112 


124 


127 


126 


— 


Output per unit of labor 






















Farm 3/ 


aa 


104 


118 


117 


123 


114 


131 


129 


127 


~7" 


Nonfarm <V 


102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


110 


109 


109 


110 


114- 



1/ New data and methods were used to calculate the 1691 indexes and to revise them back to 1948- 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Economic Research Service, 
4/ Bureau of Labor Statistics — = not available. 

Information contact: Rachel Evans(202) 219-0433 
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Table 39.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities 



1/ 



Commodity 



Red meats 2/3/4/ 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 
Poultry 2/3/4/ 
Chicken 
Turkey 
fish & shellfish 3/ 
Eggs 4/ 
Dairy products 
Cheese (excluding cottage) 2/5/ 
American 
Italian 

Other cheese 6/ 
Cottage cheese 
Beverage milk* 2/ 
Fluid whole milk 7/ 
Fluid lowfat milk 8/ 
Fluid skim milk 
Fluid cream products 9/ 
Yogurt (excluding frozen) 
Ice cream 
Ice milk 
Frozen yogurt 
All dairy products, milk 
equivalent, milkfat basis 10/ 
Fate & oils — Total fat content 
Butter & margarine (product weight) 
Shortening 

Lard & edible tallow {direct use) 
Salad&cooklngoils 
Fresh (ru(t» 11/ 
Canned fruit 12/ 
Dried iruit 
Frozen fruit 

Selected fruit juices 13/ 
Vegetables 11/ 
Freeh 
Canning 
Freezing 
Potatoes, all 11/ 
SweetpotatoesH/ 
Peanuts (shelled) 
Tree nuts (shelled) 
Flour&cereal products 14/ 
Wheat Hour 
Rice (milled basis) 
Caloric sweeteners 15/ 
Coffee (green bean equiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 



1945 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1939 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 P 










Pounds 










124.9 


122.2 


117,4 


119.5 


115,9 


112.3 


111.9 


114.1 


112.2 


74 6 


74.4 


69.6 


63.6 


65.4 


64,0 


63.1 


62.8 


61.7 


1.5 


1.6 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


0.7 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


47,7 


45,2 


45.6 


48.8 


48.4 


46.4 


46.9 


49.5 


487 


45.2 


47.1 


50,7 


51.7 


53.6 


56.0 


58,0 


60.0 


61.2 


36.1 


37.0 


39.1 


39.3 


40,5 


42.2 


43.9 


45.9 


47,2 


9.1 


10,2 


11.6 


12.4 


13.1 


13,8 


14.1 


14.2 


14.0 


15.0 


15.4 


16.1 


15,1 


15.6 


15.0 


14,8 


14.7 


— * 


32.9 


32.6 


32.7 


31.6 


30.4 


30.1 


30.0 


30,2 




22,5 


23.1 


24. t 


23.7 


23.8 


24.6 


25.0 


26 


— 


12,2 


12 1 


12.4 


115 


11.0 


11.1 


11.1 


11,3 


— 


6.5 


7.0 


7.6 


6.1 


8.5 


9.0 


9.4 


10.0 


— 


3.9 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4.3 


4.6 


4,6 


4.7 


— 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


3,6 


3.4 


3.3 


3.1 


,— 


229.7 


228.6 


226.5 


222.4 


224.3 


221,7 


221.2 


218.5 


— 


123.4 


116.5 


111.9 


105,7 


97.6 


90.4 


87.4 


84,1 


— — 


93.7 


98.6 


100 6 


100.5 


106,5 


108,4 


109.9 


109.4 


— 


12.6 


13.5 


14.0 


16.1 


20.2 


22.9 


23.9 


25.0 


— 


6.7 


7,0 


7.1 


7.1 


7,3 


7.1 


7.3 


7.5 


— 


4.1 


4.4 


4,4 


4.7 


4.3 


4,1 


4.2 


4.3 


— 


18.1 


18.4 


18.4 


17.3 


16,1 


15.8 


16.3 


16.4 


"■ 


6.9 


7.2 


7,4 


8.0 


8.4 


77 


7.4 


7.1 


i— 






— 


— 


2.0 


2.8 


3.5 


3,1 


™™ 


593.6 


591.5 


601.3 


582.9 


565.2 


569.7 


565.2 


564.6 





64,3 


64.4 


62.9 


63,0 


60.4 


62 2 


63.8 


65.6 


— 


15.7 


16.0 


15.2 


14.8 


14.6 


15.3 


14,8 


15.2 


— 


22 9 


22,1 


21.4 


21,5 


21,5 


22,2 


22.4 


22.4 





3.7 


3.5 


27 


2.6 


2.1 


2.5 


3.1 


4.1 


-" 


23.5 


24.2 


25.4 


25.8 


24.0 


24,2 


25.2 


25.6 





110.6 


117,4 


121.6 


120.7 


123.1 


116.8 


113.2 


122.7 


"" 


127 


12.9 


13.6 


13.3 


13.3 


13.5 


12.3 


14.4 


— 


2.9 


27 


3.1 


3.3 


3.2 


3.6 


3.1 


3.2 


7~ 


3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


3,8 


4.6 


4.3 


3.9 


4.7 


'' 


66.9 


65 


70 


64.7 


67.0 


59.6 


63,8 


59.6 


™" 


103.0 


100,5 


107.0 


111.5 


115.6 


113.3 


110.4 


109.3 


— 


95,1 


95.6 


95 1 


91 2 


987 


101.7 


103.4 


106.3 





19.6 


18 5 


19.3 


21,1 


20 7 


20.5 


21,6 


20.8 




122 4 


126.0 


125.9 


122.5 


127,1 


127,8 


130.6 


133 5 




5.4 


4,4 


4.4 


4.1 


4.1 


4.6 


4,0 


4.3 




6.3 


64 


64 


6.9 


7.0 


6,0 


6.5 


6.2 




2,3 


2.2 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


2.6 


2,3 


24 




156.1 


162.1 


170,8 


173.7 


175.4 


183.5 


185.4 


187.0 




1247 


1257 


130.0 


130.0 


129.6 


135.8 


136.5 


138.3 




9.0 


11.6 


14.0 


14.3 


15,2 


16.2 


16.8 


16.8 




131.3 


129,6 


133,7 


135.1 


137.3 


1407 


141.7 


143.3 




10.5 


10 5 


10.2 


9,8 


10.1 


10.3 


10.5 


10.6 




3.7 


3,8 


38 


3.8 


4.0 


4,3 


4.6 


4.6 






flavofed, 1/ Platn & flavored ibuttermifk, 9/ Heavy cream, light cream, half ihalt &sour cream *dtp. 10/Inclu*foi .condensed & evaporated milk 



dry milk products. 11/ Farm wetght. l2/ExcludeepineappTes&berTies. 13/ Single strength equivalent, 14/tncludes iry*. corr «.<>■*.. 
barley products. Excludes quantities used in alcoholic beverages, corn sweeteners. & fuel. 15/ Dry weight equivalent, — - not available. 



P * preliminary 



Information contact. Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219-0862. 



7*e UnKed Slates Deparlmenl of Agrioitura (USDA) prohblis discrimination in lis programs on the basis of race, color, national origin, sex. ration, age. disabil- 
ity, poiftlcai beliefs and martial or lamlia) status. (Not all prohtolled bases apply 1o all programs). Persons with olsabilliee who require alternative means lor 
communication ol program Information (braille, large prinl. audiotape, etc.) snould conlaot the USOA Offioa of Communlcajtons al (202) 720-5Sfl1 (voice) or 
(202) 720-7608 (TDD) 

To fie a COmpUinr., write the Secretary of Agriculture. U.S. Department ol Agriculture. Washington. D.C. 20250. or call (202) 720-7327 (votoa) or (202) 720-1 127 
(TDO). USDA ban equal opporlunMy employer. 




New from USDA's Economic Research Service 

CALL-ERS 

S is a new electronic bulletin board service available 
free to users of EKS information and data. Use CALL-ERS to: 

• Download timely situation and outlook summaries 

• Download selected situation and outlook tables as electronic 
spreadsheets. 

• Download samples of electronic data products. 

• Stay informed about new reports and data products from EKS. 




Shop our on-line catalog 
for periodicals, reports, 
videos, and data prod- 
ucts. 

CALL-ERS supports 
1200 and 2400 baud 
communications (N.3,1) 
on 1-300-321-6229 

and 1-202-219-0377. 

Call from your 
computer today! 



United States 
Department of Agriculture 
1301 New York Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20005-4789 



Official Business 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 



Moving? To change your address* send 
this sheet w/fth label intact, showing new 
address to: EMS Information. Rm,22B t 
130 1 New York Avenue* NW, Washington, 
DC 2O005^t7B& 





Agricultural Outlook 

□ Yes! I want fo Start my subscription. 

□ Yes! I want to Renew my subscription. 



Domestic: 
Foreign: 



Mailing address (for renewals, attach mailing label here) 



Name 



Address 



City 



Daytime phone 



State 



Zip code 



Time to Renew? 



/ Year 

□ $4Z00 

□ $5250 



2 Years 

□S82.00 

□ 3102.50 



3 Years 

□3122.00 

□$152.50 



Use purchase orders, checks 
drawn on U.S. banks (and In 
U.S. funds)* cashier's checks, 
ex International money orders. 
Make payable to ERS-NASS. 
PLEASE DO NOT SEND CASH. 











Payment method 


□Check □ Money order 

□ Purchase Order QVISA 

□ MasterCard 


Amount 

$ 


Credit card number 


Credit card 
expiration date 


Month 


Yeor 



Return this form ta: ERS-NASS, 341 Victory Drive, Herndon, VA 22070. 

TEHSHKBe 



IJ1a£HEH 



minfg him 



in the U.5. and Canada; other areas please call 703-834-0125. 
Or FAX this order form to 703-834-0110. 



Attention current Agricultural Outlook subscribers: The top line of your mailing label may contain renewal Information. 
This expiration reminder appears Jn one of two formats; APR95 (expiration date is April 1995) or l-AGO-2 (two issues of 
your subscription remain). 



, 



For info on PDF Compression and OCR go to our webs. 



